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FOR SALE BY ALL NEWS DEALERS. 


TERMS Jo SusscrIBERS ° 


One Copy one year, or 52 numbers........00.0+0+ sseeeeees $5.00 
One Copy, six months, or 26 numbers... .......---+eeseeeeeres 2.50 
One Copy for thirteen weeks... ........+-.-eeceeeeeceee cence 1.25 


PosTaGE FREE. 





H. C. BUNNER........ Manacinc Eprror. 
SPECIAL NOTICES. 


Puck will hereafter be on Sale in London, at the News Agency 
of Messrs. HENRY F. GILLIG & CO., 449, Strand, Charing 
Cross. 











Puck may be had in Saratoga at BRENTANO’S new store, 
opposite Congress Park. 





Americans in Paris, hitherto reduced to ‘‘Punch’’. ‘‘Fun’’ and 
“‘Judy’’. will now find their natural paper on file at the ‘‘Herald’’ 
Office, 49 Avenue de l’Opéra. 





g@e” Remittances by Money Order, etc., are to be 
addressed to KEPPLER & SCHWARZMANN. 


COME TO STAY. 


WITH this number Puck closes 
He closes it 











his third volume. 
sustained and soothed by the 
reflection that he has an absolute 
certainty of opening his fourth. 

There is no consideration so potent as this 
to induce perfect peace of mind and sweetness 
of disposition in a well-regulated paper. 

Hence the tranquil amiability that has always 
characterized Puck. 

In the course of the half-year just closed, 
Puck finds much upon which to congratulate 
himself. He flatters himself that he has lest 
none of his many excellent friends in the pro- 





fession and among the public; he has passed 
through a superlatively purgatorial summer with- 
out unnecessary floridity of language; and he 
feels nicely braced up for the coming winter. 
Being thus serene, he wishes an equal seren- 
ity to all around him; and promises to be as 
bright, as beautiful and as bumptious in the 
next volume as he has been in those preceding. 
The country is safe. 








CARTOONS. 





Tue Democrats reach for the stakes 

In a way that is ratherish funny. 
In the platform their party makes 
The Democrats reach for the stakes— 
Their financial point is—you takes 

Your choice, and you gets your money. 
The Democrats reach for the stakes 

In a way that is ratherish funny. 


Too great variety of bricks 

Interferes with the building of Babel. 
The architects get in a fix 
Through too great variety of bricks: 
Each individual sticks 

His particular brick where he’s able— 
Too great variety of bricks 

Interferes with the building of Babel. 





THE BALLADE OF THE SUMMER-BOARDER. 


Let all m_n living on earth take heed, 

For their own soul’s sake, to a rhyme well 

meant;- 

Writ so that he who runs may read— 

We are the folk that a-summering went. 

Who while the year was young were bent— 
Yea, bent on doing this self-same thing 

Which we have done unto some extent. 
This is thé end of our summering. 


We are the folk who would fain be freed 
From wasteful burdens of rate and rent— 
From the vampire agents’ ravening breed — 
We are the folk that a summering went. 
Who hied us forth when the Summer was 
blent 
With the fresh faint sweetness of dying Spring 
A-seeking the meadows dew-besprent— 
This is the end of our summering. 


For O for the waiters that must be fee’d; 

And our meal-time neighbor, the traveling 
“* gent;” 

And the youth next door with the ophicleide! 
We are the folk that a-summering went ! 
Who from small bare rooms wherein we 

were pent, 

While birds their way to the southward wing, 
Come back, our money for no good spent— 

This is the end of our summering. 


ENvVOo1. 


Citizens! list to our sore lament— 
While the landlord’s hands to our raiment 
cling— 
We are the folk that a-summering went : 
This is the end of our summering ! 








Wuen Casabianca “stewed on the burning 
deck”’ we suppose he was stewing up cherries. 
— Hawkeye. Notany. He was putting up a 
boss speech for the school-boys.—ond du Lac 
Reporter. Not at all. He was ’canning anxi- 
ously the distant horizon. Not ajam bit. He 
preserved his equanimity. 





Von Biitow, the pianist, is mentioned as a 
possible successor to Thomas in the leadership 
of the Philharmonic. This can never be. 
First, because he wouldn’t come, and secondly, 
is it not nearly axiomatic that 

** Man wants but little Herr Biilow, 
Nor wants that little long ?” 





ABRAM S. HEwITT never recognized how in- 
significant were his efforts for the amelioration 
of the laboring man till he received the follow- 
ing scathing arraignment written by John 
Peters, a Baltimore mechanic, on a postal-card: 
‘* Dear Sir—We see through your contemptible 
game. You are a fraud, a bad counterfeit, and 
every intelligent working man can see your 
game.” Mr. Hewitt’s disinterested ardor has 
paled considerably in consequence of this re- 
buff, but he is yet in some doubt as to what a 
good counterfeit is. 





THE following graceful tribute to Monsieur 
McGroarty will commend itself to the reader. 
We cannct help thinking that he is rather tardy 
in sending in his samples, though, perhaps, the 
closing of the Exposition will be deferred to 
accommodate him: 

‘«¢ Monsieur McGroarty, the celebrated Bowery shoe- 
maker, has just completed arid forwarded by the Vi'le de 
Paris a few specimens of his artistic workmanship. We 
can safely predict that M. McGroarty will be awarded 
the first premium for the United States, from the fact 
that being a Frenchman, the sympathy of the Judges who 
award the medals of merit are very apt to lean towards 
their own countrymen, especially when they are entitled 
to do so upon conviction of intrinsic merit, and without 
bribing their conscience in the award of the leather 
medal to Bowery shoes.’’ 





Puckerings. 


Woman’s Writes— Postscripts. 





An old Dodge—Abigail. 





A Vassar girl’s oath— Buy gum. 





CHARLES READE writes Kearney’s speeches. 





Nort a bad steamer for dog-day travel—The 
Frisia. 





Are billiard players governed by Cushion’s 
Manual ? 





SHAKSPERE was a wonder, but Queen Eliza- 
beth was a Tudor. 





Is Levy, the cornet-player, bald? We don’t 


say was he, but zs he? 
A BRILLIANT coaterie—The staff of contri- 
butors to Baldwin's Monthly. 





Has anybody not said that the oil-factories 
on Hunter’s Point disturb the o’lfactory nerves ? 





‘¢ THEN you'll re-member me,’’ as the fellow 
with one leg remarked to the manufacturer of 
artificial limbs. 





THE darkest moment in a man’s life comes 
to him when he finds his tooth-brush imbedded 
in a cake of soap. 





AND some chalk-face iconoclast arises and 
says: ‘ Hell hath no fury to a woman scorned.” 
Who said it did ? 





Ir Ben: Perley Poore were to lose his colon, 
what would follow?— Courier-Journal, Prob- 
ably the Major would give the Colon—el. 





STREET CLEANING. Brooms in Fifth Ave- 
nue where everybody is out of town. Garbage 
in Avenue A where everybody is at home. 





BaRNUM advertises his giraffes extensively as 
the only living ones in the country. Has he 
never noticed the live pair o’ g’raffes in Puck ? 





White hats are called in, and the noise the 
members of the Stock Exchange make when 
they endeavor to enforce the law is also called 
din. 





Leet didn’t establish his insanity beyond a 
doubt until the other day, when he declined a 
glass of brandy. 





‘‘ BETWEEN you and me and the lamp-post, 
I’ve nothing more to say,’”’ were the last words 
of the negro, before the mob swung him into 
eternity. 





It’s no vse, young man, claiming that the 
letter the postman just handed you is from a 
business friend. We saw the stamp in the lower 
left-hand corner. 





Ir was probably a case of sour grapes with 
the Chicago man who declared that he wouldn’t 
kiss a St. Louis girl, because all the Mo-lasses 
have sohrgums. 





CrorFuT, in the Graphic, calls Puck “ that 
abominable abdominal hebdomadal.”” We sym- 
pathize with Mr. Croffut’s catarrh, and thank 
him for his compliment. 





WE lose confidence in the woman, be she 
ever so amiable, who celebrates the anniversary 
of her wedding regularly but disregards the 
yearly recurrence of her birthday. 
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A CHARACTER SKETCH. 
‘HE clatter of milk and news-wagons was 
y) over, and the racket of ten thousand hun- 
gry sparrows overhead was the loudest of 
the few noises that disturbed the quiet of the City 
Hall Park at the dawning of the day when I 
met the strangest of all my acquaintances. He 
was one of a few tramps of the order known as 
‘sleepers,’ who were rubbing their eyelids 
apart and preparing their rheumatic joints, by 
carefully graduated movements, for the day’s 
action. ‘That daylight had come, and that it 
was time to move, were facts made particularly 
positive in their cases by the smarting pain that 
lingered in the soles of their thinly-shod feet 
and told of the last round and customary basti- 
nado by the Park officer. 

Something moved me to bestow a copper on 
one of these wretches—the one on the last 
bench towards Broadway--a bent, wrinkled 
little man, better dressed than any of his com- 
panions, and with clearer, cleaner skin. 

**Glory! Glory, in the Highest!” he ex- 
claimed, in a nasal sing-song voice. I looked 
again at the man. [lis eyes were upturned, his 
lips were moving, his attitude was that of a 
person in prayer. 

** You are a religious man,” I said. 

‘Tam Deacon Pewrent,” he replied, ‘“‘accused 
by the world of forgery while Treasurer of the 
Christian*Pamphlet Publishing Society.” 

Then I recognized in the narrow, low fore- 
head, the close-set tiny eyes, the thin nose, and 
the wafer lips, the man I had seen on trial for 
his crime seven years before. His head was 
held erect then, and his nerves were steady} 
now his eyes ever sought the ground, and his 
lips quivered under the incessant play of his 
right hand’s restless fingers. 

*‘T was the victim of a conspiracy—a fore- 
ordained conspiracy, for which I was chosen as 
Job had been and Samuel was before me—even 
as the lamb is for the slaughter. I do not rebel; 
I lift my voice to Him that humbled me, praise 
Him, praise His holy name. Even yet is the 
text applied; even after my bondage, yet is 
not my full deliverance at hand. My brethren, 
since I have returned to mine own abiding 
place, harden their hearts against me; their 
habitations have they closed against me, and 
though I cry out to them yet they hear me 
not.” 

After this manner the ex-convict rambled on 
in the same sing-song monotonous voice, now 
quoting scripture, now reciting bits of hymns, 
and always asserting his innocence and martyr- 
dom. It is not my purpose to quote him further. I 
have indicated the mock-piety and unrepentant 
condition that his hypocritical tongue betrayed, 
and I gathered from his speech that relatives, 
friends, and old church-folks, all had met him, 
offered him help, but found him incorrigible 
and gave up the task of converting him. He is 
the type of a class so well known that when he 
offered to give me the history of his career in 
return for the cost of a square meal, the offer 
was at once accepted. 

Deacon Pewrent said that the record of his 
life was ‘‘a glorious monument-ah to saving 
grace-ah and faith tried of fire-ah!” But the 
base and shaft are all that need be exhibited; 
the scriptural quotations that are carved upon 
this monument as he raised it over himself are 
superfluous. Know then that young Pewrent 
became a “professor” of Christianity at two 
years of age, and says that an Italian countess 
once did the same precocious thing. As a child, 
the Deacon was devotedly fond of church, and 
to impress the public with a just idea of how he 
spent Sunday, he mentions that his parents 
gave him a penny for every church-service he 
attended, and adds: ‘‘I often gathered four 
cents on one Sunday.” 

At boarding-school he developed the charac- 








PUCK. 





ter of a moral guardian over his playmates. 
He kept his teacher informed of “every perni- 
cious custom and ungodly practice” in vogue 
there, particularly exposing the sins of children 
who ‘‘gambled” with dominoes or marbles for 
pastry or “other immoral gain;” and children 
who were corrupted by falsehoods, such as 
‘fRobinson Crusoe” and ‘‘Gulliver’s Travels,” 
when they should have read the “ Pilgrim’s 
Progress,” or after lights were ordered out at 
night. He nearly broke up the school eventu- 
ally. ‘There ‘‘existed in vice and iniquity one 
Tom Beggs, a big, strong fellow, a leader in 
and out of doors; well-looking, but possessing 
Adam rampant in his sinful breast.” Tom and 
Arthur Paleface had been close competitors for 
the head of the school, and when Arthur be- 
came sick and fell behind, Tom neglected his 
studies to nurse the invalid, and when Arthur 
grew strong enough to return to his desk, Tom 
coached him in his recitations. Young Pew- 
rent had been eavesdropping and discovered 
this ‘‘wicked alliance.” Publicly, in the school- 
room, he exposed Tom in the act of assisting 
Arthur. The master praised Pewrent for this 
righteous action. Tom kicked him soundly 
after school, and Pewrent, remembering how 
impious it would be to strike back, had Tom 
bound over to keep the peace. Pewrent was 
obliged to return home after that, as none of 
the boys would remain with him as a playmate. 

Schooling over, he was employed as a clerk 
by his father, who kept a country store in 
Edgemoor, N. J. He continued to battle for 
the Right by having no end of children arrest- 
ed for petty thefts, and, with much pride and 
a long scriptural quotation, he relates the tale 
of his prosecution of a widow whose children 
were starving and who stole a quarter of a 
pound of ham after begging for it and having 
it refused her. ‘The Judge implored Pewrent 
to retract his charge, but this pious Daniel 
quoted many verses of scripture, and the wo- 
man went to jail. The Edgefield Weekly As- 
tonisher, in which old Pewrent advertised, said 
that “‘not many of our readers would act so 
firmly in such a case.”’ The elder Pewrent’s 
chief clerk of twenty years’ service was deposed 
and young Pewrent took his place, having 
made his father believe that a man so faithful 
and diligent as the old clerk must harbor 
ulterior and selfish motives. Young Pewrent 
became superintendent of the Edgefield Sun- 
day school when his predecessor had been dis- 
missed on suspicion of ‘‘indulging in the im- 
moral and depraved practice of beer-drinking.” 
This suspicion, Deacon Pewrent says, was based 
on information furnished by himself. 

Thus the autobiography proceeds. A wife 
with money becomes one of the characters, 
and is at once made to feel her sinfulness and 
rebellion for demanding occasional renewals 
of wardrobe and added stores in the family 
larder. ‘he firm of Pewrent and Son suffer 
from a charge of giving short weight to cus- 
tomers, but the youngest partner manages to 
retire his father, and then announces that “the 
grounds of complaint are at last removed.” 

A fast young man, son of an old friend, 
seeks the Deacon’s advice and confesses that 
he has been too fond of wine and women, and 
has robbed his firm of a round sum —what shall 
he do? 

Pewrent keeps him coming, prepares all the 
evidence, informs the young man’s employers, 
and receives a thousand dollars for his disin- 
terested friendship. Old Pewrent dies, young 
Mrs. Pewrent is taken away from him by her 
relatives, Pewrent brings his money to New 
York, becomes Treasurer of the Christian 
Pamphlet Publishing Society, and after seven 
years incarceration for forgery is found in the 
City Hall Park without a friend—the same 
stubborn, fanatical hypocrite—but no worse 
and no better than he was born. 
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MY SUMMER REST. 
if HAVE waked—I look on the white walls. 





(Flash—What is the difference between 

walls and wails?) I have an idea that I 
must speak in French. I ring the bell. A man 
appears, and I say, ‘‘ Vooly voo mer donny un 
vare der gin-fizz?” He says, “Wot d’yer 
soy?” and I, ina sort of sympathizing tone, 
so that he (I mean the waiter) may know that 
I pity his ignorance, reply, “ Jer ner voo mer 
comprandness par?”’ He says, ‘‘Are you re- 
dressin’ your remarks to me, sir?” I say, 
‘* Yes, jer nay voo mer comprandy par.” Then 
he says, “‘Oh, hell.” I say from the bed, ‘‘Vooz 
avry tore,” and he looks at me with disgust 
and says, ‘‘ Look here, young feller, d’ye want 
a drink?” I say in answer ‘‘ Wee,” and he 
disappears. Presently he returns with a cock- 
tail, and I drink it and then get up. 

It is strange, yet I am disgusted with Coney 
Island. I go down-stairs and see nothing but 
three men washing glasses. There is a smell 
of liquor and I am disgusted. I ask about the 
first train. I find out about it. I take it. I 
am in New York. I meet one man. His name 
is Hamilton. He is the manager of the Aqua- 
rium. He says, “‘Why don’t you come up 
and see the twins?” Suddenly it strikes me 
that I ought to see the twins. I go with Ham- 
ilton. He presents me to a very gentlemanly 
fellow named Sauvé (with an accent—and he 
has a very strong one). We talk, and he in- 
troduces me to the father and mother of the 
twins. He wants the mother to strip the twin 
(I leave the s off for obvious reasons). I say, 
‘¢ Jer taddore luptite,” and the father looks at 
me in surprise. I explain to Mr. Sauvé that I 
have been speaking French, and he explains it 
to the parents. They grin at me, I say to 
myself that this is #o¢ my summer rest, when 
Mr. Sauvé says, ‘‘Let me show you the babies.” 
| don’t know how to say ‘‘Let’s” in French, so 
I simply nod. He strips the babies or the 
baby. Heaven bless me! they are so pretty 
—or it is so pretty! Well, it doesn’t matter. 
It, or they, are, or is, the greatest curiosity I 
ever saw in my life. The babies are so pretty 
and—but Mr. Sauvé wants to know what I 
think of them. There is a sort of mystery 
about the twins. One don’t know whether to 
wish he was their (or her) father or not. They 
were christened twice by the priest, who in- 
sisted that they were two, and made different 
sponsors answer for them. Mr. Sauvé tells me 
this, and 1 wonder why I am taking so much 
interest in them (Flash—Because Rosa and 
Mary are so pretty, so plump and handsome), 
and I leave suddenly before the handsome 
Doctor Taylor can say a word to me. Iam 
going home to take a rest—a real summer rest. 
But I am stopped by a good-looking little fel- 
low about my own size (Iam asmall man). I 
find that he is the captain of the engine com- 
pany in 37th street, and that his name is 
George Gillies. He’s an elegant gentleman, 
and shows me all around the engine-house. I 
say to him that I will write something about 
his discipline and his quiet gentility for Puck, 
and then I go home.. My landlady looks at 
me sharply, and says: ‘‘ Why didn’t you take 
fresh air? Salt air is bad for you. Now Doc- 
tor Loomis says that the Adirondacks, or the 
White Mountains, or Morristown in New Jer- 
sey—” Aha, another idea! To-morrow I 
shall go to Morristown. The very place. 

(To be continued.) 








THE sides, the ends and the cover of an old 
trunk may be from time to time completely re- 
placed in the course of continued repairs, but 
the labels that mark the fact that it made a trip 
to Europe in the year 1867, remain undamaged 
and decidedly conspicuous. 
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BALLADES. 


ne 


A BALLADE OF MIDSUMMER. 





HE heat-wave sweeps along the street, 
And torrid ripples mark its flow; 
Successive billows follow fleet, 
And blister all things with their glow. 
No puff of air swings to and fro; 
No gentle zephyr stirs the trees. 
O for the winds that o'er ocean blow! 
© for a breath of the salt sea. breeze! 


Along the shadeless ways you greet 

No damsel fair, no buckramed beau— 
The city’s solitude ruled by heat— 

A sultry, sullen, scorching woe. 

The blazing sun rides high and slow, 
As if with laziness to tease 

The melting, sweltering world below— 


© for a breath of the salt sea-breeze! 


The laggard steed with aching feet 
Must stagger on; for him 1s no 
Surcease of labor, no retreat 

Before his stint is done. And so 
Must man still labor on, although 
Ile hopeless longs to take his ease, 
Or to the ocean fain would go— 


© for a breath of the salt sea-breeze! 


ENVOI. 


Princes or peasants, friend or foe. 
No man may have all that he please; 
Midsummer heat shall lay him low— 


© for a breath of the salt sea-breeze! 


}. Be 


THE BALLADE OF ADAPTATION, 
IE native drama’s sick and dying, 
So say the cynic critic crew: 


The native dramatist is crying— 


‘* Bring me the paste! Bring me me gluc! 


Bring me the pen and scissors, too! 
bring me the works of EK. Augier! 
Bring me the works of V. Sardou! 


”) 


I am the man to write a play! 


For want of plays the stage is sighing, 
Such is the song the wide world through; 

The native dramatist is crying— 
** Behold the comedies I brew! 
Behold my dramas not a few! 

On German farces I can prey, 
And English novels I can hew; 


/ am the man to write a play!” 


lhere is, indeed, no use denying 
Phat fashion’s turned from old to new: 
The native dramatist is crying— 
Moliére, good-by! Shakspere, adieu! 
I do not think so much of you! 
\lthough not bad, you’ve had your day, 
And for the present you won’t do: 


I am the man to write a play!’ 


ENVOI. 


Prince of the stage, don’t miss the cue. 
The native dramatist will say 
To-every cynic critic, ‘‘ Pooh! 


/ am the man to write a play!” 


M. 


PUCK. 
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THE CONGRESSIONAL LABOR 
COMMITTEE. 


SCHWAB, KEARNEY AND DANA EXAMINED: 


Puck's Special Report. 


WN I.L, our bloated coutemporaries have sys- 
4‘ tematically allowed very incomplete ac- 
«\** counts to appear of the proceedings of 
the Congressional Labor Committee now sit- 
ting in this city. The reason is obvious. 
Everybody knows, or ought to know, that the 
one royal road to wealth is to run a newspaper. 
‘The evidence given by some of the witnesses 
at this investigation is of so grave a character 
that all journalists have shaken their boots at 
the revelations, and, regardless of circulation 
and George P. Rowell & Co., have resolved to 
sink enterprise for the nonce and garble or 
suppress what is calculated to cause journalists 
to be compelled to distribute their vast riches, 
on the socialistic plan, among the horny- 
handed sons of toil so nobly and disinterest- 
edly led by Kearney and Schwab. 

Puck is the happy exception to this journal- 
istic rule, and is not actuated by any base and 
mercenary motives. His object is to instruct 
his fellow creatures and to contribute to their 
happiness, and he will hail with welcome the 
communistic mandate for him to ‘‘divvy.” 

Why then should he not give a full report ? 

Justus ScHwapB was called, anc was ex- 
amined by Mr. Hewitt. He stated that he 
sold lager at five cents a glass; didn’t believe 
it would pay him to do so at three cents. By 
profession he was a Communist. He did not 
own much property—as a matter of fact, he 
didn’t own any. Perhaps this accounted for 
his desire to share with somebody else. The 
business. depression so long prevailing was en- 
tirely attributable to the unequal distribution 
of wealth. He didn’t think he had his share 
of the lager business. Why should Kruger sell 
thirty kegs and he (Schwab) but four or five? 
That, to his mind, was quite sufficient reason 














for the general adoption of Communism, ‘The 


| whole thing was in a peanut-shell. 
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Mr. Hewitt. “Do you not think that if 
Mr. Tilden were President, bad times would 
nave been unknown in the country ?” 

Scuwas. ‘ Yes, provided Mr. Tiiden would 
have been in favor of dividing the money in 
the U.S. Treasury among the leading Com- 
munists.”’ 

The witness was here called away, there be- 
ing a demand for schooners in his saloon. 

Mr. DENNIS KEARNEY was next examined. 
He described himself as a gentleman at large, 
in the strictly Chesterfieldian sense. Although 
he was also a workingm 1n, yet he never worked 
—because workingmen had been working long 
enough, and the time had arrived when they 
were entitled to rest. 

(Puck’s reporter would remark that eyes and 
limbs were frequently vigorously invoked dur- 
ing the eliciting of the above evidence, and 
the grammar of the witness was by no means 


; Of the first quality.) 


Mr. Kearney considered that the bad times 
were caused by the attacks that had been made 
upon him by the press. He had no hesitation in 
calling the editor of the MWor/d a sophistical 
rhetorician, inebriated with the exuberance of 
his own verbosity, and gifted with an egotisti- 
cal imagination that can at all times command 
an interminable and inconsistent series of ar- 
guments to malign his opponents and glorify 
himself. ‘Them was his sentiments and no two 
ways about it, by Jingo, Josh and Jupiter, in 
the American vernacular. The only radical 
remedy for the state of affairs was to drive 
every man, woman and child out of the United 
States except Dennis Kearney, pull down every 
building in the country, tear up all the railroad 
tracks, and start a fresh. 

Mr, Cuas. A. DANA now appeared. 

Mr. Hewitt. ‘I believe you are the editor 
of the Sun?” 

Mr. Dana. “1am.” 

Mr. Hewirr. ‘ To what, in your opinion, 
is the long-continuea depression in business 
to be attributed ?” 

Mr. Dana. “To the fact of Mr. Hayes 
fraudulently boarding at the White House. 
There is no other reason.” 

The Committee then adjourned. 





RAPID TRANSIT. 


‘Cab, sir?” 





‘“No—I’m in a hurry!” 
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LOCHINVAR OR ANY OTHER MAN. 

WITH MODERN IMPROVEMENTS. 
(IKE a brand that had burst ‘from the bosom of 

Hell, 
Like a meteor ablaze in the heavens at rest, 
From out of the west, with a surge and a swell, 
Came the new Lochinvar, with an issue-pooled vest 
(But not so well dressed, 
otherwise, as the old Lochinvar). 





And he stayed not for brake and hej stopped. not for 
stone 
(Just like the old Loch), but he struck Boston town, 
And he hung out his shingle, and cried in a tone 
That rang on the air and most knocked a man down: 
*¢ Pool your issues, damn you!””— 
did this new Lochinvar. 


So boldly he dashed into F. n. J. hali— 
‘¢Qh come ye in peace or come ye in war?” 
’Mid bridesmen and kinsmen and brothers and all 
Ile entered undaunted, this new Lochinvar. 
Spake the town: ‘* What’s the racket 


Of this new Lochinvar?” 


** Though the flames that are lurid shall mount to the 
sky, 
The party I run for shall conquer,” he cried. 
‘IT have long wooed your daughter, and who dares deny 
My suit?” he exclaimed. ‘‘ Then three cheers for the 
bride.”’ 
(Spake the daughter, Miss Butler: 
‘*T am yours, Locchy dear.’’) 


So stately his form and so lovely her face— 
One touch to her hand and one word in her ear— 
‘* She is won—we are gone—now jo:n in the chase!” 
And off went the pair with a hop-la! and cheer 
(A-stumping the State 
As Mr. and Mrs. Lochinvar). 


There was mounting ’mong Graemes of the Pork-and- 
Beans clan, 
There was racing and chasing o'er the Common as 
well, 
And the Schwabs and the Swintons all rode and they 
ran, 
lsut the lost bride of Boston they never did see— * 
(At least not as G. 
O. V. E. rnor 
of Massachusetts.) 
* * + 
* * 
Far away, far away, over hill, over dale, 
The cry ‘¢ Pool your issues’? was heard through the 
glade; 
But alas for the end of this harrowing tale: 
They were drowned in the pool thal their issues had 
made 
(Hic jacent Navarre 
And the new Lochinvar, 
and the rest of the gang). 





As the people who buried a can of nitro- 
glycerine with the body of their daughter in 
the back yard of their house have given full 
publicity to the fact, they will probably not be 
troubled by any resurrectionists; but when, in 
the course of modern improvements, the future 
owners of the property may determine to dig 
foundations for some new buildiag, we should 
like to be within safe distance and note the 
look of surprise that will overspread the face of 
the first man whose shovel strikes that can. 





* The metre is uncertain, but the poet’s feelings were too much 
for him. 











PUCK. 
OUR PARIS LETTER. 


Paris, August, 1878. 
Editor of Puck: 

I hear from America that it is rather warm, 
and that, in fact, the weather has been some- 
what sultry—sufficiently so to warrant, as it 
were, your appearance without even that grace- 
ful hat and opera-glass-case-strap which consti- 
tuted the most of your raiment when last I be- 
held your smiling visage. 

And it is not to be denied that it has been 
hot enough for a hottentot here. And a crys- 
tal palace—a glass building with iron sides—is 
admirably adapted to human parboiling. ‘The 
English restaurants now have a _ grill-room, 
where they cook before you, coram populo, the 
chop or the steak you are about to eat—just as 
in America you watch the turning of the fried 
oyster you are about to degustate. Now the 
whole Exhibition was one vast grill-room, and 
we poor mortals were the chops to be broiled 
or the oysters to be fried. 

[N. B. to Editor of Puck.—I draw your at- 
tention to the latin phrase in the preceding 
sentence, ‘‘ Coram populo.” I draw particular 
attention. Nothing was said in our agreement 
about Latin quotations. In all well-regulated 
newspaper offices 1 understand that an extra 
allowance is made for them. 

With this gentle reminder | leave the whole 
subject in your hands. | 

Connecting the two parts of the Exposition 
was a briCge. Separating the two parts of the 
Exposition was a river. 

By means of the one you crossed the other. 

And in this weather this long journey is no 
joke. Indeed it is wearing on a man of my 
age. 

A man of my age ought to begin to know 
something about himself. “‘ Anow thee, C. 
Orton,” as the Greek poet-philosopher is said 
to have said. 

[N. B. No. 2 to Editor of Pucx.—Here I 
draw your particular attention to this Greek 
quotation. It seems to me that it speaks for 
itself. A Hera/d reporter sometimes gets ina 
aword of French, or a bit of German, or 
scrap of Latin—but Greek—! : 

Greek is altogether beyond the reach of the 
ordinary correspondent. 

And I am not an ordinary correspondent. 

Q. E. D. 

Also, if I may suggest,—- 

C. O. D. 

Close of N. B. No. 2 to Editor of Puck.| 

Now this horrid and torrid weather is _per- 
haps the cause cf my feeling that the Exposi- 
tion is something of an Imposition. 

Especially in the American department. 

The other nations have built characteristic 
ends to their galleries, constructing in the open 
air a long row of most picturesque houses, Swit- 
zerland, not having lost its Switz, has a chalet. 
Italy has the interior coionnade of a Pompeian 
court. Japan hasa properly-japanned exterior, 
and China, as usual, is right to a T. 

But what have these United States to show? 

What front do they make ? 

Alas! 

Alas!! 

[N. B. No. 3 to Editor of Puck.—“ Follow 
copy” here, as I said in my first letter, “‘ On 
the Briny.” ‘ 

These little effects are effective—especially 
in swelling my little bill.] 

These United States have stuck up a sort of 
clap-board lager-bier-saloon front, just about 
good enough for an Oshkosh, or a Sheboygan, 
or a Kalamazoo, or a Skowhegan barber-shop, 
where they give a clean shave and a schooner 
of ale for five cents. 

But to represent America in the ‘‘ Street of 
Nations,” as the French fancifully call it— 














Alas! 
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Alas!! 

[N. B. No 4 to Editor of Puck. —I insist on 
copy being followed. 

Reasons are given above. ] 

And in many another respect does our show 
fall short of what it ought to be. 

Photographs, for instance. 

There are portraits of 

Miss Maud Branscombe, 

Miss Fanny Davenport, 

Miss M. Branscombe, 

Miss Kate Claxton, 

Miss Branscombe, 

Miss Sara Jewett, 

Miss Maud Branscombe, 

Miss Ada Dyas, , 

Xe , Xc., &c., ad 4i6,—as the musicians say. 

Now these ladies are fair to see. But are 
they fairly representative of our country? Are 
they the faces foreigners wish to see when they 
think of our country ? 

They certainly are the faces foreigners will 


| want to see again after having seen once. 


_ But they are not truly American products; 
it seems to me, they do not as truly represent 
certain sides of our national characteristics as 
a frame would do, a large drass frame, too, 
which should contain sun-portraits of 

Miss Bessie ‘Turner. 

Mr. Charles A. Dana. 

Miss Mary Walker, M. T. 

a B. No. 5 to Editor of Puck,—“' M. T.”’ means Men's Trou 

Judge Hilton. 

Miss Georgina Frances Train. 

Signor Georgio Johannio. 

Mrs. Jenks. 

There is a collection of seven virtues, of 
seven capital virtues, which any European 
mignt envy us, which any country bound be- 
neath the heel of a despotic tyrant might in 
vain seek to ravish trom us. 

Still, as I hope to go back to America some 
day, I wish the effete monarchies of despotic 
Europe would just rise up and ravish all seven 
of them right away from us at once. 


Yours philanthropically, 


E. PERKINS MUNCHAUSEN. 


FOUND! 


A MAN WHO HAS OWNED AN UMBRELLA MORE 
HAN ONE YEAR, 
Brooklyn, August 27, 1878. 
Mr. Puck, 

Sir:—As you are in search of ‘A Rare Man,” 
allow me to present to your distinguished con- 
sideration Mr. Alonzo A. Wotherspoon, of De 
Kalb avenue, near Raymond street, who has in 
his possession an ancient heirloom in the shape 
of an umbrella, that was used by an elderly 
maiden relative on his father’s side, who brought 
it with her from Ireland during the summer of 
1763. It is claimed to have been in the family 
since it was a parasol. From appearance it is 
surely old enough to go to the polls and-vote. 
Its color isa subdued dim, and probably it 
has not had a coat of paint for years. ‘The ribs 
are as prominent as those of an old, overworked 
and underfed horse that had been turned out 
to die. It creates considerable attraction when 
carried through a public thoroughfare. I have 
never seen him: hoist it, and would not like to 
attempt it myself, as I think nothing short of a 
derrick could accomplish it. As for your 
chances of borrowing it, they are certainly slim, 
as I never knew him to allow it to leave his 
hands; but if you are giving chromos for such 
old relics, I can certainly vouch for Mr. Green 
as being a worthy person to confer such an 
honor upon, Yours, etc. B. G. 
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IT WAS. 


@ 
ar was the Paleozoic age, if ever there was such; 





And the long names that things then had would 
surely stump the Dutch. 


It was the Echinodermata, a-standing in a row; 
Though whether this is bird or beast or fish I do.not 
know. 


It was the Megalichthys that bought a peck of beans; 
Though it may be a bean itself, I don’t know what it 


means. 


It was the Pa/cosaurus, a-climbing up a tree; 
Can anybody tell if this an ant or fly may be? 


It was the AZega/onyx, a-dancing on his tail; 
I don't think this is fruit; perhaps it only is a snail. 


It was the /chthvosaurus, whatever that may be; 
But from the name, I think it is a bedbug or a flea. 


It was the /chthyosaurus, then, a mighty bug indeed, 
That rambled in the night-time, and made the people 
bleed. 


It was the Padeotherium that hired him a boat; 
This is a lizard or an eel, I put the name to vote. 


It was the Megadacty/us, a-wringing of its hands; 
Is there a man can tell if this for tree or insect stands ? 


It was the //yrocotherium that played on the guitar; 
I wonder if it can—or is a comet or a star? 


It was the A/ega/osaurus that broken-hearted grew; 
Is this a stone without a heart? If so, this rhyme won’t do. 


It was the Pe/icanide that flirted with a fan; 
This is a mermaid, as you know, and so, of course it 


can. 


It was the bony Mastodon that took a bath one day, 
And being very soft indeed, he melted quite away. 


It was the Macranchenia that went upon a spoon 
With that fine bird, the G/yptodon, all in the month of 
June. 


It was the A/@gatherium that saw them safely wed, 
And smiled to hear them, in a month, wish they were 
snugly dead. 


It was an Encyclopedia in which I found these names, 
And don’t them scientific chaps with the alphabet play 


games. 
Tuos, S. COLLIER, 








COLLECTING A MONEY-ORDER. 


HERE are two expressions which appeal 
instinctively to the office-holder. One is 
“‘by a large majority;” the other, “the 
safeguards which a judicious administration 
throws about the collection of money.” The 
first appeals to elective officials only, the latter 
to office-holders without distinction of creed, 
sex, or other condition of servitude. It was 
never precisely known by whom the system of 
money-orders was invented. But it is currently 
supposed that some office-holder, who had sur- 
vived the allotted four-score-and-ten years of 
tenure, was relegated to this position as one on 
which he could concentrate his efforts. The 
practical working of his system was shown in 
Brooklyn, the other day, in the case of a man 
who, having to go West on business, sent a 
friend in this city a money-order for $1.25. 
The New York recipient of the Brooklyn man’s 
bounty was eating his dinner when he received 
the following: 








AMOUNT 1.25. No. 41144—BROOKLYN,. 


Money OrpER—/ssued Aug. 31,78. 

Payment of the order should be obtained before 
the expiration of ONE YEAR from date of issue. 
If this form is clipped or mutilated there may be 
difficulty in obtaining payment thereon, Payee 
must sign his name upon the face of the order. 
Proof of identity may be exacted. State the given 
name as well as the surname. 


The New Yorker hastened to the nearest 
postal station, and, presenting his order, asked 
for $1.25. He was asked for his letter of ad- 
vice, which he showed, and was then informed 
that he must go to the general office. He has- 
tened thither. Arriving, he found that the 
clerk hati gone on a picnic, the office not being 
open after one o’clock. He returned wearily 
home, but was on hand early the next day at 
half-past eight. He learned to his chagrin that 
the office did not open till ten. After much 
patient waiting, he presented his claim for $1.25. 
He was asked his name, address, duration of 
residence, occupation, age, names and ad- 
dresses of members of his family, surnames of 
his ancestors, their places of residence, and 
other questions customary in compiling a bio- 
graphy or genealogical record. He was then 
asked for his letter of advice, and to give a his- 
tory of the life of the sender. The answers were 
faithfully recorded. Then the clerk asked that 
he be identified. This was complied with. 
But the clerk demanded the identification of 
the identifier, and so on until a crowd had 
assembled. Finally one of the identifiers hit 
upon the expedient of getting a man—a park 
lounger—who needed no identification. The 
existence of a man claiming to be Payee hav- 
ing been established, the clerk said it was next 
in order to find out whether any money had 
been sent. This required patient search for 
some time, and elicited the fact that the 
voucher had been mislaid, and that the self- 
alleged Payee would have to call again. He 
had now spent 35 cents in car-fare, but heroi- 
cally returned next day. The missing voucher 
was found, but there was a slight error in the 
address. The German official had spelt New 
York ‘‘ New Yorke,” so it had to be sent back 
to Brooklyn for verification. When the Payee 
returned, his car-account aggregated 50cents— 
a heavy inroad into the $1.25. He made a cal- 
culation that a week of this would make him in 
arrears to the government 30 cents on the 
money-order. With much difficulty his identity 
was established, the error righted, and the letter 
of advice accepted. But here again there were 
new “‘safeguards.”” ‘‘How do I know,” said 
the clerk, “that the letter you have received 
was written by the Payer? He too must be 
identified.” The Payee, recalling that he had 
now gone West and was not easily accessible, 
offered to compromise his claim with the gov- 
ernment for 10 cents. The offer was refused 
with contumely, and the identification of the 
Payer proceeded with. The clerk did not know 
the course of procedure, so a law-firm had to be 
consulted. One of the partners said that it 
would be necessary to organize a commission 
in Brooklyn to take testimony as to his identity. 
The other recommended application to the 
Supreme Court in Washington for the appoint- 
ment of a receiver to administer to the $1.25. 
When this opinion was conveyed to the discon- 
sglate Payee, he offered to compromise fora 
three-cent stamp. 

His car-fare had by this time reached 80 
cents, and the fare to Washington, he under- 
stood, was $13.00. On being told that sleeping- 
cars were extra, he offered to compromise with 
the government for a postal-card. Inquiry as 
to the identity of the Payer was returned from 
the Brooklyn office with the superscription: 
‘‘Not found.” A son of the Payee, whom the 
father wished to keep from idleness, was sent 





to scour the West for the touring Brooklynite. 
The Payee began to feel solicitous about the 
clause ‘‘ payable before the expiration of one 
year.” ‘The son was finally successful. He met 
the Payer and got abundant proof of his iden- 
tity. But the opinion of the New York law-firm 
was that he must come on to Brooklyn to be 
identified. He did so. And here arose another 
hitch. The New York officials mistrusted the 
identity of the Brooklyn officials who identified 
the Payer. The lawyer to whom the case was 
referred responded after a delay of two weeks: 

‘“‘ The clause in the U.S. Constitution guaran- 
teeing the use of fire-arms, shows clearly that 
the Brooklyn officials must be identffied. See 
Holyo v. Holyo, 317, 9 A. and E., 4511, and 
Pennsylvania R. R. v. Geo. Francis Train, 
41144 R.5S., 7 A. B.” 

Full identification followed. ‘Then the ques- 
tion arose whether the government had a right 
to pay the $1.25 without the consent of the 
horde of identifiers. Both lawyers having 
agreed to the negative, it was determined to 
pay it. The car-account of the unfortunate 
Payee was net $1.15. But a new trouble awaited 
him. His signature had to be altered; also the 
signature of the Payer. To do this the evidence 
of the stationer and ink-vender was necessary, 
and, in the case of the Brooklyn man, ofall the 
old women of his acquaintance. But distrust 
being created by the man who sold the ink he 
had to be identified. ‘These preliminaries fixed, 
it was found that the authority of the Payer had 
been mislaid, so the authorities could not pay 
the bill. —Then Payee was advised to bring suit 
for it—which he did. After three months 
patient waiting he collected the money, but 
was robbed of it as he was leaving the building, 
together with a ten-dollar bill and fifty cents in 
change. 

The entire transaction is expressed in his 
books in this wise: 


To amount of money-order....... $1.25 
Less 
Loss of 91 days time (@ $2 1% a day.. 207.50 
Car-fare to and from post-office... 1.35 
LGURE SUBOMEES.... . 2 <ccccces'vees 100.00 
Traveling expenses of son......... 65.66 
po 8 ee 11.75 
Loss of friends (identifiers)... ... nominal. 


ERNEST HARVIER. 


RHYMES OF THE DAY. 


Past is the oneth 
Of this R month— 
The epicure now may hoist a 
Dozen o’ raw, 
A Boston stew, or 
A fry of the delicate oyster. 


° 





Now back from the country the family comes, 
And, at the first note of return, 
Bridget moveth her duds from the second floor 
front 
To the fifth story back, which is her’n. 
M. W. B. 





‘* A FUTURE contingency is best expressed by 
a verb in the indicative mood, and a new suppo- 
sition with indefinite time by a verb in the sub- 
junctive present, but a conditional circum- 
stance, assumed as a fact, requires the subjunc- 
tive imperative.” The compositor will please 
not credit this to the Norristown Hera/d or the 
Burlington Hawkeye. It is not a joke, although 
it sounds like one. It is the 26th Rule of 
Brown’s Grammar, a text-book in use in the 
New York public schools. It was the effort to 
commit this axiom to memory that gave our 
eight-year old brother the brain-fever last 
winter. 
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ODE XXXII, BOOK I. 


(After Horace—considerably.) 








GRANT TO BADEAU. 





Tuis Irish Whisky, Bad, I can't abide, 

Nor Parson Newman’s Scotch, though old and tried— 

Give o’er thy search, nor seek through my old traps 
For SCHIEDAM SCHNAPPS. 


Nor add e’en water to this simple rye, 
Which you, the servant, like as well as I— 
So fill your glass—let’s drink the Third Term’s luck 
In OLD KENTUCK. 
Joun F. G. HEwson. 


No. LIII, 


HE MEETS SOME 
AMERICANS IN 
PARIS, 


Ya-as, I don’t feel 
quite so dwowsy aw 
at the pwesent mo- 
ment, and as some 
aw thing or anothah 
weminded me of 
having wun against 
some Amerwicans 
in Parwis, I shall 
pwobably have some wemarks to make about 
these aw people if it’s not too much twouble to 
wemember. 

Of course, yer know, fellaws in our set who 
go pwetty fwequently to Parwis nevah allow 
anything to attwact their aw attention, except, 
perwhaps, a few Fwench people—those cwea- 
tures who weside in Fwance aw. Nevah, ’pon 
my soul, wecollect noticing Amerwicans in 
Parwis befaw. Couldn’t verwy well help aw 
doing so this time, as I’d been in their countwy. 
A fellaw, to be decent, has to wecognize them, 
yer know. 

After bweakfasting with the Pwince of Wales, 
Jack and I were stwolling thwough a wegion of 
the Parwis Exhibition which has a consider- 
wable number of machinerwy arwangements 
distwibuted about it, when two—by Jove—not 
bad-looking girls amused themselves by starwing 
at us. Nevah surpwised at this sort of thing, 
yer know—aw. Then these female cweatures 
laughed, and aw I turned wound and think I 
wecollected I had seen them befaw. Jack said 
he was sure we had, but I wather thought that 
was a weckless statement. Howevah, Jack was 
wight. I waised my hat and spoke to one of 
these Amerwican girls. It appears I had met 
her at aw Sarwatoga, Newport, or somewhere 
or othah. Amerwican fashion, she pwesented 
me to the othah cweature—not half bad-look- 
ing, ‘pon my soul. Wherewupon this aw one 
gwinned. I aw wondered what the d-d-devil 
she was gwinning at. 

‘Aw, Lord Fitznoodle” (will persist in call- 
ing me Lord, yer know), ‘‘ don’t you wemember 
dancing with me in Washington at a weception 
at Secwetarwy Bwown’s or Wobinson’s ?”’ 

I didn’t wemember, but I suppose it was all 
wight. A fellaw can’t be expected to wemember 
everwything. Only one fellaw, named Ad- 
mirwable Cwiton, evah did that, and he was 
a forweigner. These girls appeared to be twa- 
veling about the building without any pwotec- 
tor—but that is the wegular style in their coun- 
twy. Some curwious soldiers he-ah marched 
along. Jack said they were Amerwican mar- 
weens, to look after the Amerwican things. The 
young ladies gwew twemendously patwiotic and 
excited, and wemarked: ‘‘ Oh! the de-ah fel- 
laws aw.” Then they gwinned again and said: 
“It’s weal nice to see such bwave militarwy 








men fwom our glorwious countwy. ‘There are 
no soldiers like Amerwicans.” Verwy likely, 
if these marween feliaws were weally Amerwi- 
cans, but Jack says they are Fwenchmen, or 
Wussians, or Austwians, or Irwishmen, and not 
Amerwicans at all. Doosid odd, then, that these 
tolerwably pwetty cweatures should claim them 
as countwymen aw. I dersay it’s an eccentwic 
feature in the organization of the female 
Amerwican. As a mattah of course, these 
young ladies begged and pwayed us to call on 
them at their wesidence in Parwis. Jack said we 
pwobably would if we wemained long enough 
—but we couldn’t, yer know. It’s all verwy 
well to know such people abwoad, but a fellaw 
can’t be expected to impwove the acquaintance 
in Europe when there are so many of one’s own 
aw set wound about. Amerwicans might call 
such ideahs pwejudice, but then aw they’ve 
nevah had the twaining to compwehend a 
pwoperly bwed English fellaw. They must learn 
these things by experwience in the next few 
hundred ye-ahs. 

In continuing our perwigwinations about the 
Exhibition I got wather wearwy and wested in 
a chair in the Amerwican court. The whole aw 
business bawed me a gweat deal—but to twy to 
get in the slightest degwee interwested in the 
Amerwican manufactures, et ceterwa, exhibited 
he-ah was aw simply quite too awfully absurd. 
I nevah, do yer know, bother myself about ad- 
mirwing anything in museums, in shop-windahs, 
or world’s fairs, but I couldn’t possibly do so 
among these extwaordinarwy dull things as I 
sat down and looked awound at the wetched 
display. There were aw some not bad carwiages 
wight up in a corner, in order to pwevent a 
fellaw fwom examining them if he was desirwous 
of doing so. There were a gweat many artifi- 
cial teeth—enough to fill the mouths of severwal 
people—and an extensive varwiety of widiculous 
machinerwy for doing all descwiptions of out- 
wageous affairs. ’Pon my soul, can’t understand 
what amusement. so many fellaws can aw dis- 
cover in this sort of thing. But the most pwo- 
minent object was a verwy high glass case with 
severwal hundred bottles and boxes of pills— 
patent medicines Jack called them. This was 
quite pwoper and charwitable—for if the dwugs 
are good, and if any Fwench fellaw got ill, the 
Amerwican pill manufacturer would of course 
pwescwibe these arwangements—perwhaps fwee 
of charge aw. 


DRAMATIC NOTES. 











THERE is a terrible and almost harrowing 
rumor that ‘‘ The Open Verdict ” is the work 
of Gail Hamilton. We almost discredit it, as 
in her case the verdict has been long since 
closed. Why open it? 

‘THe Grand Opera House seems to have a 
monopoly of the unfettered American drama. 
‘“‘ The Danites,” now being played there, is to 
be followed by “‘ M’liss,” another tale of the 
glorious climate of California. 

‘* Two souls with but a single thought, two 
hearts which beat as one’”’—Fiske and Harkins 
at the Fifth Avenue. Mary Anderson has been 
playing /arthenia there to capital houses, 
which revives the managers’ interest in Greek 
idyls. 

Miss ApA CAVENDISH comes to the Broad- 
way on the goth as Mercy Merrick in the ‘‘ New 
Magdalen.” The erring sister will have the 
assistance of Joseph Wheelock, Mrs. Carhart, 
Julia Hanchett, Arthur Dudley, and J. D. 
Wilkes. 

WE hope that it may be some time before 
the stockholders of our venerable Academy of 
Music have to write the epitaph of Henry Ma- 
pleson. But when they do, the word “‘ Fresh” 
will figure exclusively, and the appropriateness 
of it will commend itself to everyone. 





* Jenny ” WaRD—as Victoria used to call 
her when they “‘chummed” together at Wind- 
sor Palace—appears at Booth’s on the 2d. We 
hope for Jenny all the success she says she will 
attain, though we regret that she has left no 
margin for triumph.. Much is expected of 
Miss Ward. 


“Your pasture fence is broken down, and 
there is a lamb astray on the road.” This is 
from ‘‘ Olivia.” The management has been 
less fortunate in the selection of the lamb than 
in the pasture-fence, which is after the best 
style of exterior decoration known at the 
Union Square Theatre. 


THEO. THoMas has finally concluded to 
*‘ shake” the Metropolis and betake himself to 
the appreciative surroundings of Cincinnati, 
Ohio. We regret to lose so fine a musician, 
but our chagrin is tempered by the feeling that 
New York City will continue here as usual. 
The so-called ‘ friends” of Mr. Thomas who 
have undertaken to stigmatize the Metropolis, 
and to allude to it as “‘ provincial ” to Cincin- 
nati,” err in their conclusions. 


ANp now “Clarissa Harlowe” has been 
heard from, coupled with the announcement 
that Dion Boucicault is hard at work. Mr. 
Wallack’s yachting cruise has been fruitful of 
some good stock engagements. The entire last 
year’s ‘company, except lamented Montague, 
has been retained, and three additions made. 
Charles Barron, a fine actor from Boston, 
Charles Coghlan, the fine actor from the Union 
Square, and Charles Rockwell, a young actor 
whose extent of service is perhaps his best re- 
commendation. 


NEW. 
r= are a great many ways of accumu- 





lating the ever-acceptable shekels, and 

scarcely a day passes which does not 
bring to lignt some new, novel and undreamt- 
of method. 

Last week John Ten Eyck, a colored gentle- 
man of Pittsfield, Mass., was the hero of an 
execution. He was duly and formally hanged 
for the commission of a crime which merited 
the death penalty. 

After he had been hung, he was boxed and 
handed over into the charge of his father-in- 
law, who took the body to the depot to board 
an out-going train. 

The train did not happen to be due until 
some time after the arrival, and, as quite a 
crowd congregated, the old man was struck 
by a happy idea, which he immediately put 
into execution by getting possession of the 
freight-house and exhibiting the corpse at an 
admission of ten cents per head. 

The audience was highly delighted with the 
exhibition, and the applause was hearty and 
spontaneous. Some people may think it was 
bad form on the part of the old man, but, if 
these people were in the habit of whitewashing 
fences at fifty cents per day, we don’t think 
they would refrain from exhibiting a son-in-law 
when, by so doing, they could reap quite a 
little pile, without in the least harming the 
star-debutant. We think the old man did right, 
and showed a thriftiness which is ennobling 
and pure. Besides, it was a big advertisement 
for the deceased. We congratulate the old 
man on his wisdom, and trust he may have 
more sons-in-law hung, and that out of each 
he will reap a rich harvest. 








THE relation between monkeys and the 
descent of man is never clearer than when 
some tail-less specimen, dressed in men’s 
clothes, draws back the chair upon which you 
are just about to seat yourself. 
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THE THEATRES. 


STARTLING NOVELTIES. 


— 


INTERVIEWS WITH PROMINENT MANAGERS. 


NOTEWORTHY ENGAGEMENTS: 
SARA BERNHARDT, 
FaurE, Patti, NICOLINI, MARIO, BARRY SULLIVAN, 


ELLEN TERRY, SALVINI, Rossi, 
Henry IRVING. 


ALL THE STARS. 





EXCLUSIVE INFORMATION. 





\E>) ELIEVING that there was one portion 


2b) of the vast field of theatrical interview- 

; ing as yet unworked, Puck sent out, on 
Monday last, a competent representative, to 
make a tour among certain managers of this 
city to whom his Esteemed Contemporaries, 
the Herald and World, had not devoted that 
space to which he knew them to be entitled. 
His anticipations were amply fulfilled. As will 
be seen on perusal of the ensuing columns, all 
the principal foreign attractions have been en- 
gaged for the next season by the managers 
to whom Puck addressed his queries; and it is 
clear that, for this year at least, the public at- 
tention will not be entirely monopolized by the 
old-fashioned and conservative establishments 
of Messrs. Wallack, Shook & Palmer, and 
Fiske & Harkins. 

The Puck reporter first wended his way to 
the elegant temple of the muses which is so 
prominent an object of interest to all who daily 
pass up and down Broadway. ‘The genial 
manager was discovered in his office in his 
shirt-sleeves, the snowy whiteness of which 
showed off to advantage the brilliant diamond 
which sparkled in his shirt-bosom, shedding 
refulgent rays over the apartment. 

‘‘ Well, sir,” said the Puck representative, 
‘have you any objections to state what attrac- 
tions you have secured for the season ?”’ 

‘“‘ Not in the least,” answered the manager, 
courteously. ‘‘1 guess I’ve got a good lot of 
people together, and if the public isn’t satisfied 
it ain’t my fault. I thought I’d give ’em a little 
bit of a novelty—they always want it, yer know, 
in this variety business. Just see how ‘ Whoa 
Emma’ fetched ’ém. Now Faure is coming to 
me. I dersay you’ve heard of him. He sings 
at the Grand Opera in Paris in Ightalian and 
French He has a pretty good voice, but his 
figure is kinder steep. I don’t mind that, 
though, so long as he pleases the 25-cent gallery 
boys. 1 guess we’ll soon tind that out; for if 
they like him they’ll join in the chorus. He’s 
going to sing duets with me, and to do some- 
thing from an opera in the nigger business style. 
‘The African’ it’s called; but there’s one draw- 
back,” and the manager’s countenance assumed 

















an anxious expression, “‘he can’t dance— awfully 
ignorant some of these foreigners; but we’ll make 
the best of him,” 

‘What other stars have you?” asked the 
Puck man. 

‘*T suppose you’ve heard tell of Adelina Patti 
—she’s been singing in London recently. Well, 
I’ve engaged her. She used to be in opera, too, 
but, Lor’ bless you, them opera managers in 
Europe can’t afford to pay variety-show figures. 
I’m going to give her fifty dollars a week, and 
I'll raise her ten dollars if she suits. If she can 
only sing them comic songs as well as Jennie 
Engel, 1 know she’ll draw. ‘The trouble is that 
she won’t come without a fellow named Nico- 
lini—he ain’t of much account, can only sing 
them Ightalian love songs, and wants twenty 
dollars a week. Guess I shall have to give it 
to him.” 

The Puck reporter sympathized with his 
friend at Signor Nicolini’s extravagant demands. 





‘“* Henry Irving is very anxious,” continued 
Mr. Pastor, ‘‘to play in my theatre. I get a 
cable message from him every day, but, not 
much. I won’t have him at no price, he’s a 
faker; but I’ll tell who I have got, though, 
that woman, Sara Bernhardt, from the Francis 
Theatre in Paris. I got her from Francis my- 
self, a mighty difficult job, I can tell yer. She 
can do most anything, and Charley Gaylor has 
written a farce for her, a capital thing with 
negro, Irish and cop biz all complete. Now 
don’t you think mine is a company I hadn’t 
ought to be ashamed of?” 

And the Puck man, congratulating the in- 
terviewee on his good fortune and wishing him 
success, then hurried to Houston street to pay 
a visit to a well-known representative of pugilis- 
tic management, who was found in his luxu- 
rious sanctum, surrounded by heaps of boxing- 
gloves, brass knuckles, gaffs, and other familiar 
objects. All around seemed to presage a 
phenomenally active season, even to the gallon 
jug of arnica in a corner of the room, and a 
large roll of what the reporter at first took for 
oil-cloth, but on further :nspection recognized 
as sticking-plaster, in another. 

““Yes, me boy,” said the genial manager, 
crushing the reporter’s fingers in his herculean 
clasp, ‘‘things is lookin’ hup! No more of 
your arf-’n’-arf seasons this ’ere year. The 
tide ’as turned; and ’Ope’s ’evenly sme-ile hil- 
lumes the ’orizon.”’ 

‘Are you interested in the new movement 
inaugurated by your fellow manager,” inquired 
our representative, brushing away a tear, “‘ for 
the elevation of the variety stage by the en- 

gagement of a higher class of stars?” 

‘**Helevation?”’ shouted the manager, slap- 
ping the Puck reporter on the knee, ‘‘did I ’ear 
you say helevation? I should rather think so. 
Helevation’s the watchword for this season. 





I’m on the helevate as ’eavy as ’e is, hany | 


day.” . 

‘* May I ask you for the list of your engage- 
ments?” 

“You're ’eartily welcome to it, sir,”” was the 
cordial response, ‘‘I’m a-goin’ to take the roof 
hoff the ’Aymarket, lam. My list? Certingly, 
certingly! Well, my leadin’ man is Mr. —— 
that is to say—Signor ——” 

‘‘Zanfretti,’’ suggested the reporter. 

“ Zanfretti!” repeated the other, somewhat 
scornfully..‘‘No, sir, it hain’t no Zanfretti this 
go. Zanfretti is hall very well, yer know, I 
hain’t got nothin’ to say again Zanfretti; ’e’s a 
hartist, I hown it; but my man’s a haristo- 
craticker.”’ 

‘‘A — which —er—that is—may I ask his 
name?”’ stammered the reporter. 

“’Is name is—is—not Norval ——,’’ mused 
the manager, “‘neither Himmensikoff; though 
’e’s a ’owling swell, ’owsomdever. ‘Is name 
some ’owreminds me of a corn-doctor—Jake!” 

‘‘What is it?” replied a bass voice from the 
inner Office. 

‘“‘My private seckertary,” explained the man- 
ager; ‘‘’e is known to the perfession as Barney’s 
Chicken, or was. The Hirish Rouser busted 
‘is ’ead permanent, last year, and ’e ’as retired 
into literatoor. Jake, what’s the name of that 
Hightalian duffer what’s bossin’ the ’eap ’ere 
this season ?” 

‘‘Salvini,” returned the pride of Mr. Barney’s 
poultry-yard. 

‘“‘Salweeny,” the manager repeated; ‘‘that’s 
the cove. I’ired ’im for one year, and I paid 
liberal. I ’ired halso another duffer, named 
Ross somethin’ or other—” 

‘‘Rossi,’”” hazarded the Puck reporter. 

‘Rossy, yes. ’E runs hopposition. I don’t 
play ’im ’ere, though. I shall farm ’im hout, 
and let ’im challenge my man.” 

“*How?” 


** What will Signor Salvini play ?” 

‘‘ Bless my ’eart and hinterior hif Hi know,” 
said the manager; “ but ’e’s got to hearn ’is 
keep. If ’e can’t do nothing helse, ’e can 
work up somethin’ new in song-’n’-dance.” 

‘* Are these all your engagements ?”’ was the 
next question. 

‘Not by no means, I ’ooked Miss Sairey 
Bern’ardt, the French ’eavy and serio-comic. ” 

‘Miss Sara Bernhardt? But another man- 
ager has engaged Miss Sara Bernhardt for his 
own theatre.” 

‘“‘ That hother manager,” said the pugilistic, 
speaking slowly, and with great deliberation, 
“is a hass. I am the honly horiginal manager 
of that young ’ooman; and there hain’t no one 
else got ’ide nor ’air of ’er. ’E ’as got some 
of Victoria Loftus’s blondes mixed hup with 
Bern’ardt. Bern’ardt is comin’ to this ’ouse, 














“Ow? Why, work the Bogardus and Carver 


and don’t yeu make no mistake, young man.” 

“Have you engaged Mr. Henry Irving?” 
queried the reporter timidly. 

““Ennery Hirving!” was the scornful reply; 
“Ennery Hirving is only a bloody duffer, 
hany’ow. Pastor can ’ave ’im, if ’e wants ’im. 
I hain’t givin’ the public no taffy hon a stick 
like ’Ennery Hirving. This ’ere is a nobby 
show, a’Yde Park show, and no penny gaff, 
let me hobserve.”’ 

And with these words, accompanied with a 
low and graceful bow, the manager dismissed 
the reporter, who then turned his steps to 

GRAND Dooxk’s THEAYTRE. 

Mr. Billy Bajeeze, the manager, was discov- 
ered in his shirt-sleeves, superintending the 
erection of a new stage. Seating himself on 
one of the barrels, and pushing the packing- 
box lid out of the way, Mr. Bajeeze prepared 
to unbosom himself to our reporter. 

“We was thinkin’ some of hirin’ ole Barry 
Sullivan, dat ole fel what was out here oncet 
on a time; but we ain’t got no room for him 
in de kumpeny. Besides, we’ve got a trage- 
dian what kin act all round Barry Sullivan. 
Jakey Mulligan kin act de elbow off ’n him, 
an’ he’s Irish, too. We’re agoin’ to jes’ trow 
ourselves in music dis year. We’ve sent for 
dat odder ole hoss, Mario. He’s ole, but he’s 
ali dere, an’ he ain’t no slouch, he ain’t, nei- 
ther. Ef he don’t hold out for dat four dollars 
’n’ a half we’ve got him, boss. And ain’t we 
got de little gal to act wid him! I tell you, 
she’s jes’ gallus—Sara Bernud, her name is.” 

‘But, Mr. Bajeeze, Miss Bernhardt is en- 
gaged by at least three other theatres already.” 

** Den dem odder fellers is got to take a back 
seat while de Grand ‘look does de talkin,” re- 
plied Mr. Bajeeze. 

‘Ts Mr. Henry Irving one of your stars?” 

‘‘We don’t run no bum actors, no hamfat- 
ters,” said the manager, coldly; ‘‘ dat Irving is 
iest a snide. He’s been a-sendin’ letters here, 
applyin’ for the position of call-boy; but we 
don’t want naathin’ to do with him. Here, 
Jimmy, hand me dem screw-driver.” 

The reporter bowed and took his leave. 








Answers for the Anvions. 


AxIOM.—Ax ’em. 

HASELTINE.—Give her some. 

J. S. P.—Themistocles was a Molly Maguire of an- 
cient Greece, and the inventor of corduroy roads. If 
this answer does not satisfy you, it may at least teach 
you the difference between Puck and a classical diction- 
ary. 

VERNON.—You have mistaken the paper to which you 
offer your contributions. A man who can’t write, but 
who is willing to steal, is not appreciated in decent news- 
paper offices in this country, But he can always find a 
place inthe office of the London Figaro. Go to Lon- 
don, Vernon, and hire yourself out to ‘* Heartsease ”’ 
Mortimer; for he can never come back to this country, 
and it would be a shame to part two such sympathetic 


lay—don’t you twig ?” | souls. 
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A NIGHT AT THE GALLOWS. 


TREE INN. 
FRANK BARRETT i722 London 


M R. DOBBS was a painter; Mr. Wrott 
IM was a poet. Both had genius, and 

** more of it than they knew what to 
do with. Dobbs couldn’t sell his pictures; 
Wrott couldn’t get his verses inserted anywhere 
gratuitously. Dobbs was possessed of more 
back hair than, probably, ever grew on the 
head of any other genius at one time, and he 
wore flannel for economy. Wrott had many 
features in common with Dobbs, but there was 
one, and that a prominent feature in which he 
stood alone—or rather which stood alone on 
him—his nose. It seemed as though the sacred 
flame which usualy kindles in the poet’s eye, 
had, in Wrott’s case, spread to his nose. A 
lambient fire hung about it redder than the 
glow over Vesuvius; its sides were bumped and 
blistered, telling of past eruptions, threatening 
a future breaking out. ’ 

No man is so utterly profitless, but that at 
one time in his life he is worth a few shillings; 
both Dobbs and Wrott had once had money, 
though how they got it was lost to their remem- 
brance. Now they had nothing, and Mr. At- 
tenborough would not befriend them. They 
asked their landlords and their tradespeople 
for further trust; but unbounded impudence 
was all they got credit for. ‘Then it was, in 
the hour of extremest need, that both these 
men, on the same day, received an afflatus. It 
came to each separately, and was not commu- 
nicated, for be it understood these individuals, 
so alike in misfortunes, had never yet set eyes 
upon each other, nor knew they of each other’s 
existence. Almost at the same moment was 
each of these geniuses inspired with an idea. 

Dobbs’s was a grand conception. He wrote 
to a rich uncle—-who was a more distant rela- 
tion than rich uncles ordinarily are —inviting 
him to view a portrait of himself evolved from 
the painter’s inner consciousness, and intended 
by him for exhibition in the Royal Academy. 
He then sat down and worked hard on a large 
canvas. 

Wrott’s scheme was sublime. He wrote to a 
wealthy and saintly aunt, begging her to sanc- 
tion his dedication to her of a volume of poems 
about to be published. After writing his letter 
he made a selection from the valuable MSS. ir 
his waste-paper basket. 

Dobbs’s uncle was gratified by this mark of 
his nephew’s esteem, and hastened to the studio, 
where his gratification ended. With difficulty 
he concealed his agitation as he looked at the 
unflattering smudge, and thought of friends 
and foes clustering around it in the exhibition. 

He gave his nephew fifty pounds for the un- 
finished work, and took it home to burn with 
many a bitter curse. 

Wrott’s aunt was also pleased with the pros- 
pect of publicity, and begged her dear nephew 
to send her a copy of the poems he wished to 
dedicate, hoping (in a postscript) that his 
poetry was of a character to suit the high ec- 
clesiastical circle in which she moved. By re- 
turn of post he sent his highly Swinburnian 
poems, ‘‘ The Hug that Bursts,” ‘‘ The Canoo- 
dle that Kills,” etc., all ‘‘ dedicated (by per- 
mission) to Lady Numbinummy by her affec- 
tionate nephew, the author.” The very next 
day he received a check for fifty pounds, with 
an intimation that his verses had accidentally 
fallen in the candle and been consumed. 

It took much anxious consideration before 
Mr. Dobbs and Mr. Wrott could determine in 
what manner they should spend their fortunes. 
To pay their debts with the money was an ar- 
rangement which never entered their minds. 
On the contrary they were anxious that no one 
should know of their good luck; and, indeed, 
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it was their fear of having to pay their money 
into a county court that suggested to them the 
idea of a temporary retirement from London. 
They determined to spend some time in the 
country, and return to the metropolis when 
they had nothing to lose by doing so. Mr. 
Wrott had heard of a little out-of-the-way 
place in Wales, where a man could get some 
good ideas for a poem; and Mr. Dobbs had 
been told of a sequestered nook in the Princi- 
pality, where an artist might get some very 
serviceable hints for a landscape. 

Mr. Wrott dropped into the nearest public 
house and borrowed a ‘ Bradshaw,” from 
which he gathered that he could go by the af- 
ternoon train leaving London at 2:40. Mr. 
Dobbs called at a restaurant, and from the ‘‘A. 
B.C.” learnt that a train started for his seques- 
tered nook at twenty minutes to three. ‘That 
afternoon these two men saw each other for the 
first time, sitting in opposite corners of a third- 
class carriage, en route for Wilnnygnnllw. 

‘“*A man with a nose like that,” said Mr. 
Dobbs to himself, scowling at Wrott—‘‘ a nose 
all out of drawing, and infamous asa bit of 
color, must be a villain of the deepest dye,” 
and he buttoned his jacket over the forty-nine 
pounds odd in his bosom. 

“‘A fellow who can thrust himself into re- 
spectable society with such a head of hair,” 
thought Mr. Wrott, meeting Mr. Dobbs’s scowl 
with a look of distrust—‘‘ an Alexandrine head 
of hair as regards redundancy—and a pair of 
boots which would seem rather to have been 
measured for an iambus than for a man with feet 
of the usual spondeic character--such a fellow 
is fit for evil deeds of the meanest character;”’ 
and thus addressing himself, Mr. Wrott thrust 
his hands into his trousers pockets and held 
his cash. 

The train crawled along hour after hour, and 
many passengers got in and got out at the va- 
rious stations, but still these two men of genius 
kept their respective corners and glaréd at one 
another; for the irresistible fascination which 
possesses men and leads them to look upon 
the thing from which they most desire to avert 
their eyes powerfully actuated Dobbs and 
Wrott. From suspecting they grew to loathe 
and dread each other. ‘Ihe painter could not 
keep his eyes from the inartistic nose of the 
poet, and he could not refrain for two conse- 
cutive minutes from criticising the general un- 
tidiness of the artist’s appearance and his hy- 
percatalectic growth of hair, though the sight 
was as jarring to his highly-cultivated sensibili- 
ties as a false quantity in another’s versifica- 
tion. 

They grew more and more nervous as the 
number of passengers diminished, and each 
became convinced that the other knew of his 
newly-acquired possession and had sinister in- 
tentions upon its proprietor. 

When the train stopped for the passengers to 
refresh themselves, Mr. Wrott thought to es- 
cape from his baleful fellow passenger, and in- 
stead of going to the refreshment bar, he slip- 
ped into another carriage and ensconced him- 
self comfortably in the farthest corner. A like 
intention influenced Mr. Dobbs, and as the 
train was moving out of the station he rushed 
from the buffet, and jumped into a carriage far 
removed from that he had previously traveled 
in. He chuckled with delight to think how he 
had worsted the man with the fiery nose, and 
was just settling himself down pleasantly in the 
nearest corner of his compartment when, look- 
ing across the space before him, he caught 
sight of the dreaded face and found a basilisk 
eye fixed upon himself. 

The light waned and the passengers were 
yet fewer. At each station the number dimin- 
ished until at length there was but one between 
these two men. When the train again stopped 





and this one safeguard rose to leave, the | 
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painter and poet simultaneously sprang to their 
feet; for neither dared to travel alone with the 
other. Both had money to lose, and each 
needed nothing to confirm his suspicions of the 
other, 

Wrott was out of the carriage in an instant. 

“Thank God!” said Dobbs, with a sigh 
of relief, sinking back into his seat. “I have 
tired him out, and now I am safe.” 

With the swiftness of a swallow Wrott flew 
into the luggage-van and crouched down 
amongst the packages. ‘‘ He has not observed 
me,” thought he, ‘‘ and if the train only moves 
off before he finds me, I shall leave him be- 
hind.” 

The train started, and the guard leapt into 
the van. ‘To him Wrott told the whole story, 
and presented him with half-a-crown. 

“And you've got off cheap,” said the guard, 
pocketing the tip. ‘‘ Many’s the poor gentle- 
man as has been watched, and robbed, and 
chucked over this wiaduc.” 

The next station was Wllnnygnnilw, and as 
Mr. Wrott leapt cheerfully out of the lugzaye- 
van, he nearly upset Mr. Dobbs as he ambled 
lightsomely along the platform. 


It was night, and a very unpleasant one. A 
fine Welsh rain fell, and except the oil-lamps 
feebly glimmering, not a light was to be seen 
above or around. There were no houses, no 
anything but a platform, a station-master, a 
porter, a painter, and a poet. Mr. Wrott 
seized hold of the station-master; Mr. Dobbs 
grappled with the porter. 

** Will you take me, porter, if you please, to 
the nearest hotel ?” said Dobbs 

“Never heerd of no hotel in these parts. 
There’s a hinn not fur off.” 

‘**Can you show me the way ?” 

‘No. ‘The shortest way is over the fields; 
that’s only about five mile; but you'll never 
find your way in the dark, unless you can over- 
take the policeman.”’ 

** Policeman!’’ gasped Dobbs, eagerly. “ I'll 
try;’’ and getting what directions could be 
given him in something less than a minute, he 
slid past Mr. Wrott, who, for a wonder, at that 
moment, was not looking at him, and dashed 
into the darkness. 

The station-master said to the poet: “ No, 
there’s no house nearer than the inn, and that’s 
seven miles by the road; and no, you can’t 
sleep in the signal-box, ’cause there isn’t one; 
and you can’t stay here ’cause it’s against the 
by-laws. And now you must leave the sta- 
tion, for here comes the engine that’s to take 
us away for the night. No, you can’t go with 
us, for ¢ha?’s against the by-laws.” 

‘* But what inn shall I ask for ?” 

“‘ Can you speak Welsh ?” 

“No.” 

*‘Then it’s no good asking any one. Be- 
sides, you won’t meet anyone on that road. 
There’s a sign on the tree opposite the house; 
but you can’t see it unless the clouds break, 
and that don’t look probable. And now, sir, 
out you go.” ' 

‘* But what’s the sign of the house?” 

‘** The Gallows Tree.” 

**Oh my goodness, me!” 


The last lamp was blown out; the engine 
sped away, and Mr. Wrott was in the road and 
the rain, and a state of mind not to be envied. 
But where was the man who had dogged him 
hither? The unknown position of his enemy 
—as such he regarded the unhappy Dobbs— 
was more terrible than his actual presence. 

He perceived now, clearly enough, that his 
foe had concealed himself for a purpose, and 
he foresaw with equal certainty that in this aw- 
ful solitude he should be attacked from behind 
at some point upon the road where the deed 
might be done with the greatest facility. One 
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course of action ke detention’ upon taking 
without hesitation, and that was to offer no re- 
sistance. Possibly by feigning death after the 
first onslaught, he might be dropped quietly 
down a precipice or into a river without more 
preliminary knocking on the head. A nice 
sudden death was all he desired; what he most 
dreaded was a slow and painful beating to bits. 
There was just a chance that the robber, 
after rifling his pockets, might leave him un- 
murdered, and this possibility suggested a stra- 
tagem to the mind of the poet which he at 
once put into execution. He carefully felt out 
the gold and the silver, and leaving the silver 
as a snare and a delusion for the plunderer, he 
transferred the gold from his pockets to his 
socks and the interstices between his feet and 
the sides of his shoes. ‘Twenty-five pounds 
about one foot, and twenty-four about the other, 
he disposed with a little difficulty and tight 
pressing. 
rangement, but when it was completed he felt 
comparatively easy in his mind, though super- 
latively uncomfortable in his lower extremities. 
His progress along that flinty road was more 
laborious and painful to the flesh than that of 
the Pilgrim. But he did in course of time reach 
the Galiows-Tree Inn alive, although much to 
his own surprise. The darkness which had 
caused him to break his shins occasionally on 
the road, and half drown himself frequently in 
the ditches, had probably saved him from the 
murderer, and but for the suffering of his feet, 
he could have thanked Providence for all his 
tenderness. 

It pleased him to find no light about the inn, 
and the innkeeper asleep—apparently. The 
house looked so villainous that a light would 
have prompted hii to believe in a connection 
between it and his foe with the matted locks. 

Long was it before he got into the house; 
longer before he could make the savage who 
opened the door understand that he wanted 
a bed and a candle; but yet longer before he 
could make up his mind to lie down to sleep. 

‘The innkeeper’s Welsh was the very worst 
language Mr. Wrott had ever heard. ‘The 
room to which he was shown was very bad. 
There was no lock on the door, no furniture to 
form a barricade. He sat on the bed with its 
unseen terrors and meditated; and there he 
would have sat till morning but that the candle 
went out. 

He took off his boots and stuffed his socks 
in them that the chink of gold might not be 
heard, and putting them under his pillow he 
laid himself clothed upon the bed. As always 
has been the case with travelers in his particular 
situation, a strange apprehensiveness possessed 
him and he strove to keep awake. He trem- 
bled violently with fear. How he lost con- 
sciousness he knew not; perhaps he shivered 
himself to sleep. He returned to conscious- 
ness with the sound of muffled cursing in 
Welsh and the near approach of heavy foot- 
steps. A glimpse of light appeared through 
the partly opened door; it increased—the door 
was flung open and the man with the clotted 
hair entered the room, softly glaring about him 
in search of Mr. Wrott. But the ready-witted 
poet was even with him, and before the paint- 
er’s eyes could penetrate the gloom, Mr. Wrott 
was under the bed with his boots—safe. 

Mr. Dobbs looked about him as the inn- 
keeper left, and his heart fell—that is if one 
which was already so down could sink. 

He had walked round many fields in his 
search for the policeman; but failed to find 
him, and quite by accident returned to the 
station. ‘hence he took the road; and 
reached this house. 

But the welcome he received was not genial, 
and sounded like anathema, and now the bed 
before him had few charms. He too looked 
for a means of making the door secure, and 


It took some time to make this ar-. 
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and his eye site on the ei wouied Perey 
It was difficult to move, but he moved it. 
Once he paused to listen, thinking he heard 
another sound than that caused by the four 
wooden legs, But the silence was unbroken, 
and encouraged by the prospect of safety he 
exerted himself until one corner of the cum- 
bersome bedstead was jammed against the 
door; then the wretched fugitive beneath knew 
he was fastened in, and there was no escape 
for him. 

What was he next to expect? 
deed, but how? 

There was silence as the painter looked upon 
the bed which was yet imprinted with the mark 
of a man’s body; then the silence was broken 
by a loud hysterical ‘“‘ Haha!” Mr. Dobbs, 
holding his candle to that part of the bed 
where the last sleeper had lain his head, saw 
distinctly the yet fresh stain of gravel-clotted 
boots! 

The candle fell from his hand and lay flar- 
ing on the floor; as Dobbs stooped to pick it 
up he cast a side-glance beneath the bed. He 
saw a red nose, lurid!—terrific!—and a hand 
grasping a boot. Again the candle fell from 
his hand; this time it fell on its head and 
dashed its light out. And now these two men 
were together again—but in the dark, alone, 
and within clutching length of each other’s 
throats. 

To wait under the bed for the other man’s 
attack were madness; Mr. Wrott quickly and 
carefully crept from ‘his position, feeling the 
wall as he advanced, hoping to reach the chim- 
ney, where alone was a chance of escape. 
Mr. Dobbs meanwhile had removed himself 
from the bedside and gained the wall. ‘Then 
he quickly took off his boots—not solely for 
safety, which depended on his silence, but in 
order that he might have something with which 
to defend his life. ‘Then he crept along the 
wall further and further away from the dreaded 
bedstead, and he poised the boot in air pre 
pared for the worst. Not a sound broke the 
silence for some minutes, minutes which seemed 
to each to be multiplied by hundreds to those 
fearful wretches fumbling in the inky darkness, 

Then came a dull ‘‘whack,” and a_ howl 
more hideous than ten thousand screeching 
parrots. Mr. Dobbs had felt his foe, and 
brought down his boot with all the might of 
desperation. He knew what his boot had 
done, but all he regretted was that there was 
not a spur in the heel. 

They came together again — still seeking to 
avoid, and this time Wrott got the advantage 
as he crawled on all-fours, and his boot weight- 
ed with gold came down like a sledge-hammer 
on Dobb’s unguarded toes. 

‘Then they felt that the fight for life had 
come, and they grappled each other’s legs and 
pinched, 

# * 
* * . # 

What need to tell how the innkeeper sepa- 
rated them, locked them up for the remainder 
of the night, one in the dust-bin, the other in 
the coal-hole—and took them before the mag- 
istrate bound with a rope in the morning? 
All this, doubtless, Wrott will tell in immortal 
verse, and Dobbs will limn on endless canvas. 
They are friends now; but they look at. this 
adventure from different points of view. 


—_—__~~ > 


Death, in- 





‘* WHERE are the Whigs?” asks the New York 
Times. Probably playing seven-up in the next 
world, waiting for Mr. Hayes to arrive, --- 
Kronikle- Herald. 


THE report that yellow fever is approaching 
Philadelphia attracted a large attendance to 
our churches yesterday, and the sextons were 
surprised to find no buttons in the contribution 
baskets.— Phila, Kronikie-Herald. 
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R LITERATURE. 
A grand shell race—The oyster.—/%i/ade/- 
phia Kronikle-Herald. 
INVERTEBRATES. 

The Mayor of Ottawa seems to be the Ruther_ 
ford Hayes of Canada.— Burlington Hawkeye, 
WOULD IT TAKE, THOUGH? 

Mr, Leet’s trouble may not be contagious, 


but it would perhaps be well for Mr. Potter to 
get vaccinated at once.—O7/ City Derrick. 
NO! 

Isn’t it about time for some demented para- 
grapher to startle his helpless readers by asking 
who ever saw Goldsmith Maid ?— Rochester 
Express. 

EQUIVOCAL, 

Some of the Chinese Embassy wear outside 
garments of white silk so closely resembling 
night-shirts as to make an old maid dodge 
around the first corner.—Lowel/ Times. 

SCIENTIFIC, 

A St. Louis couple were recently married while 
the thermometer was 99 in the shade. It will 
be of interest to scientists to watch this couple 
and see if their first child is rare or well done. 
— Keokuk Constitution, 

SUNDAY READING. 

The apostle Peter must have been a bold, 
bad man. It was well known that he denied 
his Master, but we refer more particularly to 
his drinking habits, for he knew all about the 
cocks-crew thrice. —Boston Post. 


MUST HAVE BEEN A CHURCH-MEMBER, 


It is said the cashier of the Elliott Bank, 
Boston, wept like a child when the directors 
found that he had used $70,000 of the bank 
funds which he could not replace. The feel- 
ings of such a man should be respected.— 
N. O. Picayune. 

DELICATE, 

The Paris Constitutionnel says it would not 
be at all surprised if President MacMahon were 
to resign in October. It is supposed that the 
Constitutionnel desires simply to express in an 
emphatic way its ability to withstand surprises. 
— New Haven Register. 


ORATOR AND AUTHOR. 

Kearney is said to have brought only two 
speeches with him from California. He has 
already delivered one of them since his arrival 
East—delivered it more than a dozen times. 
He has probably returned the other to its au- 
thor, with instructions to insert a few more 
swear words in each line.— WVorristown Herald. 


‘““Wuy does a dog chew a. bone after it is 
devoid of meat?” an inquisitive exchange asks. 
That’s easy to answer; often heard of ‘‘ Bread 
in the bone,” and it’s the bread the dog is 
after.— Phila. Bulletin. 


A SEASIDE belle left her bathing shoes hang- 
ing out of her hotel window io dry, and the 
next day the local paper announced ‘‘that such 
a hotel had put up new awnings, of an antique 
design.” — Phila. Lug. Bulletin. 





















































RHYMES FOR A BALLADE OF RUSSIAN 
HISTORY. 


AFTER some centuries of -itch 
The Fates fall ill with cold and cough, 
A train of circumstances which 
Produced a regimen in -off. 
And so when Somebody in -roff 
Had strangled Someone else in -ewski, 
Uprose the House of Romanoff 
To bless the Russias and the Russki! 


But Alexander Paulovitch 
Contrived his mortal spoils to doff, 
And Nicolas took to handling pitch, 
And with a certain Menschikoff 
Proceeded gloriously to scoff 
And grind at Poleski, ‘Turski, Jewski, 
And generally, a very toff, 
To bless the Russias and the Russki! 


Then took the White ‘I'zar to his niche, 
And Gortschakoff and Schuvaloff, 
Ignatieff, Vera Zazoulitch, 

Ghourkho and Skobeloff and ‘Trepoff, 
_Popoff, Tchernaieff, Baranoff, 
Scupschina, Vodka, Razsomewsky, 
Bade Britain to the Kaiserhof 

To bless the Russias and the Russki! 


ENVOI, 


O Sipahine and Kutusoff, 
Pouchkine, ‘T'chernasky, Perspectnewsky, 
Smile up—with high old Knockemoff !— 
And bless the Russias and the Russki! 
— Lhe London. 


Isn’r every Congressman a Capitolist?- - 
Phila, Bulletin. 

A SANGUINARY craft—a blood vessel.— Aco- 
kuk Constitution. 

SEASIDE impressions, made by sitting in the 
sand, last but a day.— Picayune. 

EDWARDS PIERREPONT has changed his resi- 
dence from New York to New Yawk.—Soston 
Fost. 


‘THE common dough requires yeast to make 
it rise, but it is different with the tornado.— 
Phila, Fug. Bulletin. 


‘THousaANbs of boys would go dirty all sum- 
mer if it were not wicked and dangerous to 
bathe in the river.— Picayune. 


THE Public Library of Deadwood is in want 
of fifty first-class dime novels. Highest cash 
price paid.— Boston Post. 


Au, by the way, what has become of all those 
archery clubs that did not spring up all over the 
land ?— Burlington Hawkeye. 


Man wants but little here below, but he 
wants that little increased if most of it’s in 
trade dollars.— Kvonikle-Herald. 


‘'HE question which now arises is, Ils Rarus 
from Ohio?—Puck. No, but our rare cuss of 
a President is.—’ila. Kronikle- Herald. 


VicksBuRG, according to Vicksburg reports, 
is so perfectly healthy that a stranger.would 
die there with great difficulty.— Picayune. 


Ir there is any little place that would like to 
" quarantine New Orleans, let it speak up quick 
before the fever dies out.—/V,.0. Picayune. 


yee 


Ben But_er boldly announces himself a 
Greenbacker. He does this to draw people’s 
attention from their silverware. — Avronik/e- 
Herald. 


Lovers go out riding in cunning phztons 
at the sea-side. You see they meet their fate 
in—but the pun is too bad.—/hila. Evening 


Bulletin. 
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A WEALTHY St. Louis lady has been fined 
for being drunk. Who now says that women 
are not capable of becoming politicians ?— 
Krontkle-Herald. 


A WOMAN can’t put on any side-saddle style 


when she goes in a-swimming. She has either. 


got to kick out like a man or get drowned.— 
Wheeling Leader. 


Why is it that at the hotel the man who goes 
is called a waiter, and the man who really waits 
for him to come back is called a guest ?— Bur- 
lington Hawkeye. 


A CuicacGo man had a terrible temptation 
the other day. He was tempted to be honest, 
but he resisted and the papers were deprived 
of a sensation.— Keokuk Constitution. 


RAILROADS Carry 3,000,000 passengers safely 
where they kill one, but the trouble is to know 
when the 3,000,000 have been counted up and 
the killing is to begin.—#ree Press. 


WE nominate Dennis Kearney for Commis- 
sioner to go down and investigate the yellow 
fever, with power to penetrate into the very 
heart of the infected districts.— Derrick. 


A New York man has made a straight jump 
of fourteen feet and three-quarter inches. The 
papers say for a wager, but he must have had 
a political office ahead of him.— Picayune. 


THE native Parisians are still puzzled to un- 
derstand why all the Americans who attend their 
great international exposition this summer call 
it the ‘“‘ Centennial.” — Burlington Hawkeye. 


‘* UNPRINCIPLED, dishonest, mean and con- 
temptible,” is what the Utica Odserver says of 
John Russell Young. John will probably ad- 
mit about half of it.—Wetroit Free Press. 


BROOKLYN Clerks are invited to join the 
Communists. They decline, not sceing how 
they can divide up salaries that scarcely keep 
them in hair-oil now.— Mew York Telegram. 


‘THE late Samuel Bass, of Texas, never would 
peach on a pal. He,said, “If a man knows 
anything let him die with it in him.” What 
a mind was there for a barber!—J. O. Picayune. 


TuHat Washington tornado wasn’t a bad 
thing. All boarding-houses put in an extra 
bill that week reading: ‘‘ Visitation of Divine 
wratn, fifty cents additional.”— Detroit Free 
Press. 


THE Rochester .xfress speaks of a Rochester 
missionary ‘‘ with his war-paint on.” Who so 
refuses to be saved shall have his rebellious head 
knocked from his very shoulders. — Buffalo 
Express. 


CHRISTINE NILLSSON lost $40,000 by the de- 
cline of Western mortgages. She lost more 
than that when she declined —well it’s all over 
now, and we write more in sorrow than anger. 
— Keokuk Constitution. 


NapoLeon’s old veterans are yet being 
heard of on every hand. So many of these 
old veterans got away unharmed that it is diffi- 
cult to realize that Napoleon ever won a battle. 
— Detroit Free Press. 


Hasen Sie es donnern héren?— Utica Od- 
server. ‘Thank you, sir, thank you. We have 
long been of that opinion ourselves, and we 
believe Governor, Seymour says so, too. Squiz- 
zerinctum ?— Buffalo Express. 


‘THE only missionary yet sent to Alaska gave 
the business the cold shake as soon as he step- 
ped ashore and secured the office of postmaster. 
The whole country isn’t worth three minutes’ of 
praying for.— Detroit Free Press. 
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‘THE planet Mercury may be inhabited, but 
probably not. If they were lively chaps up 
there they couldn’t refrain from throwing to- 
matoes down at the white plug hats worn on 
this earth. — Free Press. 





Ir will give this poor country the ague aay 
time in the next fifty years, to hear an Ohio man 
mentioned for President. And still, we shouldn’t 
see why an Ohio max shouldn’t make a good 
President. — Burlington Hawkeye. 


‘SWIMMING FOR GIRLS’ is the title of an article 
in an exchange. If a young man can’t geta 
girl without swimming for one, there is going 
to be an overproduction of old maids and old 
bachelors.— Norristown Herald. 


‘AN up-country paper chronicles a big church 
collection, and wants to know who _can beat it. 
There are men in Keokuk who tan beat any 
church collection. They attend ogly the eve- 
ning service.— Xeokuk Constitution, 


Ir is still an open question, whether the 
United States has more religions than patent 
medicines? ‘The religions are probably the 
more numerous, but the medicines keep up the 
finest cemeteries.— Burlington Hawkeye. 


A NEvapa man died in great distress of mind 
the other day, because he could remember of 
lying to 1,400 different men who had asked him 
for tobacco, Always hand over your boxfif-you 
want to die happy.— Detroit Free Press. * 


JeHOvAH, ‘Thy wise government 
And its administration, 
Is found to be most excellent, 
On due consideration. 
— Sunday Afternoon, 


An old hat, which once belonged to Napo- 
leon I., was recently sold for $35. The infant 
class in paragraphing will please stand up in 
line and repeat, in concert, ‘‘When this sold 
hat was new.”— ew Haven Register. 


THE boy who swabs his little legs 
And bathes them with a lotion, 
Has rambled in the underbrush 
And poisoned Ivy notion. 
— Cincinnati Saturday Night, 


THE Graphic says Rosa Bonheur is painting 
a fine specimen of the shaggy and picturesque 
Highland breed of cattle. ‘This is a low- flung 
way the Graphic has of speaking of the pro- 
prietor of the New York Herald.—Deiroit Free 
Press. 


THERE is a young woman in Elmira, N, Y., 
with hair thirty-nine inches long. If she was 
only a man, what a superb corn-doctor she 
would make. All a man needs to make him a 
professional chiropodist, is long hair.— Bur/ing- 
ton Lawkeye. 


‘THis country is becoming so crowded with 
marksmen, athletes, swimmers and oarsmen 
wearing medals on their breasts, that the-ordi- 
nary man will soon have to return to blue coats 
with brass buttons, in order to keep from sink- 
ing into utter insignificance.— Arontkle- Herald, 


A BripGeport man having been struck by 
a quickening conscience to the extent of caus- 
ing him to disgorge $800 of government mo- 
ney, his fellow-citizens are nailing horse-shoes 
over their doors. A horse-shoe is Bridgeport’s 
idea of vaccination.—Dandury News. 


WHEN a greenback man, who clamors for 
more greenbacks, starts a paper to advocate the 
interests of his party, he soon loses what few 
greenbacks he has, and then he has a good ex- 
cuse for crying for more. And the longer he 
publishes his paper, the fewer he sees. The 
moral can be read by a blind man,—Vorristown 
Frerala. ' 
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SETH GREEN says fish have no sense of hear- 
ing and are not alarmed bv noises. We wish he 
would explain then how it is that when a ten- 
year old boy falls from the bridge into the creek, 
he spoils the fishing in that vicinity for the rest 
of the day.— Burlington Hawkeye. 


BEN But er, in his Bedford speech, said he 
did not come to make a speech, but to com- 
mune with the people. Commune, is it, Ben- 
jamin? ‘This is the result of your early New 
Orleans training, when you divided other peo- 
ple’s property among yourself.— Detroit Free 
Press. 

An old Irish soldier, who prided himself up- 
on his bravery, said he had fought in the Bat- 
tle of Bull Run. When asked if he had re- 


treater good his escape, as others 
did or is occasion, he replied: ‘ Be 
jabers didn’t run are there yit!”— 
N.Y. 


THE new style of ‘‘ gent’s” hat is decidedly 
tony. It is made of ligi:t, gauze-like material, 
as transparent as mosquito-netting, and has a 
high, stiff, round top, through which the head 
shows. On a bald-headed man the effect is 
exhilarating, reminding the observer of a wire 
cover over a ball of butter.— Unknown L£x- 
change. 


Wiruin a little more than a month five hun- 
dred and twenty-one persons have been arrested, 
convicted, and sentenced to imprisonment in 
Germany, for speaking insultingly of the Em- 
peror. There, Mr. Hayes, there is something 
like a government. ‘‘Sass’? is ‘“‘sass” in that 
country.— Burlington Hawkeye. 


“It was midnight; the dark shadows nestled 
o’er the sleeping town of Kalamazoo, with. not 
a ray of light to break the sombreness of the 
scene. AJl nature seemed to be at rest, and--” 
well, how shall we end this? Oh, yes! ‘Price 
ene dollar per bottle. For sale at all drug 
stores.”——/hila. Bulletin. 


A GiRL in ‘l'renton, New Jersey, married a 
Hungarian nobleman, and now she has to take 
in washing six days a week instead of two, as 
formerly, in order to support her new title with 
sufficient style. Promotion in the social scale 
always brings increased responsibilities with it. 
—Burlingion Hawkeye. 


Tue Great Unknown—The gentleman who 
draws the principal prize in a Louisiana lottery. 
This prize has been drawn by a “lucky indivi- 
dual” more than a dozen times during the past 
several years, but his name has always been per- 
sistently kept out of the papers. We suspect 
that he is ashamed to let his friends know he 
patronizes lotteries.— orristown Herald. 


“‘SUPPOSE you were out in a jungle some- 
where,” said Strobel to Billikins, while walking 
through the Zoo, ‘“‘and should see a tiger come 
charging down upon you, with fur up and 
mouth open, what would be your first thought ?” 
“Well, 1 rather think,” replied Mr. B., ‘‘ that 
for about two seconds I’d conclude Marthy 
Ann’s mother had just got back from her trip 
to camp-meeting. It would be a comfort, 
though, when I found out I’d been mistaken 
about it.”— Cin. Breakfast-Tadble. 


You remember that tooth-brush incident that 
occurred in the ark—how Noah caught Ham 
using his tooth-brush, and when he reprimanded 
him for it, Ham petulantly exclaimed: ‘ Well, 
where in the dickens is the tooth-brush that be- 
longs to the boat? I thought this was the one!” 
You remember this, of course? Well, a recent 
number of London /unch printed this joke, 
with some trifling variations, as original, and, 
as if that wasn’t bad enough, the N. Y. 7ribune 
copied and credited it. Punch must have a 


fresh editor—altogether too fresh.— Vorristown 
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APOLLINARIS 


NATURAL 


Mineral Water, 


The Queen of Table Waters. 


HIGHLY EFFERVESCENT. 


Dr. J. MILNER FOTHERGILL. London. ‘The 
Exquisite Apollinaris ; A Delicious Beverage.’”’ 

PROF. J. A. WANKLYN, St. George’s Hosp., 
London, “Highly Effervescent, Wholesome, and absolu- 
tely Pure; snperior to all others.’ 

DR. R. OGDEN DOREMUS. ‘‘Absolutely pure and 
wholesome; superior to all for daily use; free from all the ob- 
jections urged against Croton and artificially aerated waters.”’ 

DR. PETER HOOD, President of the Hert . 
Medical Society, &e. ‘Superior to Vichy and Vals.”’ 

PETER SQUIRE, F. L.S., Chemist to the Queen. 
roth Edition of ComPANION TO THE BRITISH PHARMACOPAEIA. 
“‘Exhilarating ; Good for Sickness, Dyspepsia, and Loss of 
Appetite.’’ 

Cc. MacNAMARA. F.R. C.S., C.S.1., Surgeon to 
Westminster Hosp., London. ‘More Wholesome 
and Refreshing than Soda er Seltzer Water.”’ 

HERMAN WEBER, M.D., F. R. C. P.. Physician 
to the German Hosp., London. ‘Of great value 
in lithic acid diathesis, in catarrh of the bladder, and of the 
respiratory organs; agreeable and useful. 


FREDERICK DE BARY & CO., 

& 43 Warren Street, NEW YORK, 
Sole Agents for United States and Canadas. 

FOR SALE BY DEALERS, GROCERS AND DRUGGISTS. 


Evere genuine bottle bears the Yellow label. 
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THE GREAT EUROPEAN NOVELTY. 


HUNYADI JANOS. 


The Best Natural Aperient. 


The Lancet. — “Hunyadi Je 
nos. — Baron Liebig affirms that 
its richness in aperient salts sur- 
passes that of all other known 


waters.”’ 
TheBritishMedical Jour- 
nal. — ‘“‘Hunyadi Janos. — The 
most agreeable, safest, and most 
efficacious aperient water.’”” 
PROFESSOR VIRCHOW, 
Berlin. ‘Invariably good and 
prompt success; most valuable.” 
PROFESSOR BAMBER- 
GER, Vienna. ‘1 have pre- 


scribed these Waters with remar- 





kabkle success.”’ ; 
PROFESSOR SCANZONI, Wurzburg. ‘‘! prescribe 
none but this.”’ 


PROFESSOR LAUDER BRUNTON, M. D., F. R. 


$., London. ‘More pleasant than its rivals, and sur- 
passes them in efficacy.”’ 
PROFESSOR AITKEN, M. D., F.R.S., Royal 
Military Hospital, Netley. «Preferred to Pullna 
and Friedrichshall.”’ 
A Wineglassful a Dose. 
INDISPENSABLE TO THE TRAVELLING 
Every genuine bottle bears the name of THE APoLLiNnARis Co. 


(limited), London. 


Fre@’k De Bary & Co., 
41 & 43 WARREN Street, 
NEW YORK, 
Sole Agents for the United States and Canada. 
FOR SALE BY DEALERS, GROCERS, AND 
DRUGGISTS. 


The Label on every genuine Bottle is printed on BLUE paper 
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A MAN with a “‘cast’’ in his eye—The stage 
manager.— Cincinnati Saturday Night. 


PEOPLE who pronounce it snout, 
Instead of the more vulgar snoot, 

Somehow, instead of saying route, 
Say route.—Puck. 


And he whose ear’s by Webster tuned, 
When he a cut or bruise has bound, 
Instead of calling it a woond, 
Says wound.— A/a California. 


A BAREBACK rider who had heard 
Of Southern barbecues, 
Asked leave of absence once to go, 
But the boss he did refuse. 
He never wept or kicked or jawed, 
Or boiled up in a stew. 
For in the sawdust ring that night 
He got his bare-back-cue. 
— Cincinnati Saturday Night. 


Cuicaco distillers have propounded the fol- 
lowing problem to the Commissioner of Inter- 
nal Revenue, ‘‘How can the Cincinnati dis- 
tillers sell whisky cheaper than we can?” It is 
not our put in, but we would like to suggest to 
the Commissioner that perhaps the answer may 
be found in the great North American fact 
that Cincinnati waters her whisky.— Derrick. 


Some of these beautiful evenings a man with 
a wilted collar and a sprinkled coat will mutter 
an old-fashioned bit of profanity between his 
teeth; he will scud swiftly across the street; he 
will pick up the boy that is manipulating the 
sidewalk hose; he will twist his head around 
five times; he will jam his head into a crack in 
the fence and kick his whole body through 
after it; and then the boy will learn that it is 
not right nor safe to glue his eyes into the top 
of a tree while he sprinkles the streets, the 
sidewalks and the citizens indiscriminately 
and impartially. Mind, we do not advocate 
the reckless, extravagant or wanton killing of 
boys, but these are revolutionary times, and the 
temper of a down-trodden people is restless 





Herald. 





and unsafe.—Hawkeye. 


Dr. SWEENY’S 


TY ($3 OLD ESTABLISHED AND WELL-KNOWN 


—. - - x 
DENTAL ROOMS, 
No. 6 EB. 14th Street, near Sth Ave. 

Beautiful Mineral Gum Sets, best Quality, greatest Durability 
and Elegance for $2.50—5.00 and $10.00, Pure Gold filling from 
$2.50. Other filling $1.00 ; 

Teeth extracted with pure fresh Gas—free. — ; ; 

The above prices are for strictly First Class Work, and yeu willdo 








well to try us before going elsewhere.—Open &venings and Sundays. 
DENTAL OFFICE 
OF 


Philippine Dieffenbach - Truchsess, 


162 West 23rd St., bet. 6th & 7th Aves., N. Y. 


LaTE 389 CANAL STREET. 








Sold by all Dealers and Manufactured by B. POLLAK, N. Y. 


SOE. DOI ay 
Pamphlet & Book Binder, 


29 BEEKMAN STREET. 


Pamphlet’ binding of every description and Pass books for banks 





a specialty. 
Personal attention to everything entrusted to my care. 


ZA» 





THE ARTIS! 


PHOTOGRAPHER, 


347 East 14th Street, — 
Between ist & 2nd Aves., New York.—Closed on Saturdays only. 


OTTO LEWIN, 


The well known Artist Photographer, 
989 THIRD AVE.,S. E. Cor. 59th St., 








294 BOWERY, above Houston St. 
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ALWAYS ON HAND A LARGE STOCK OF ALL 
SIZES O¥ THE FAMOUS 


Vienna Coffee Pot,| ¥ 


THE ONLY PERFECT COFFEE MAKER, 
FIRST INTRODUCED TO AMERICANS AT VIENNA IN- 
TERNATIONAL EXHIBITION, AND LATER AT THE 
CENTENNIAL EXHIBITION, IMPORTED ONLY BY 


EDWARD D. BASSFORD. 


HOUSE-FURNISHING, HARDWARE, CHINA, 
GLASS, CUTLERY AND SILVERWARE. 
COOPER INSTITUTE, 


Corner 3d & 4th Aves. & Sth St., New York City- 
To meet the popular demand, prices of these pots have been re- 
duced 50 per cent. Price Lists AND CIRCULARS FREE. 








At 10 Barclay St., near Astor House, 
And at Coney Island, at our Champagne Pavillion on the Beach, 
in front of Cables’ Hotel, during the Bathing Season. 





FRASH & CO. 
TTT 
No. 10 BARCLAY ST., N. Y. 

NO CURE, NO PAY! 


CONTRACTS MADE FOR CLEARING HOUSES 
AND SHIPS OF ALL KIND OF VERMIN, 
RATS AND MICE. 

Principal Depot, 64 Fulton St., New York. 

B. ISAACSEN. 


Otto Stietz’ New York Glass Letter Co., 
611 BROADWAY 611 





Champagne on Draught 10 Cts. a Glass, 

















DIRECTIONS FOR ADJUSTING AND CEMENT ARE 
SHIPPED WITH EVERY ORDER. 








ree, & MOELICH, 


363 CANAL ST., N. Y., 


effer great Bargains in 
wares DIAMONDS, see EY, STER- 
sit LVER AND TRIPLE PLATED 
TABLE WARES. 
WEDDING AND HOLIDAY GIFTS 
m endless variety at close prices. 





EstTastisHep 1838. 











Mg Ey. 

PATENT A 
CHAMPION A, 
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ne Vj 














Prices Lower than ae the War. 
251 and 253 Broadway, New York. 


“Tried and Proven Trustworthy! 


MATHESIUS & FREY, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


CABINET 


FURNITURE 


Upholstery, Decorations, <c., 
at Prices to suit the times. Every Article guaranteed. 
91 BLEECKER ST., NEW YORK. 


NOTICE. 
No. 26 ‘issue of September 5th, 1877) of ** Puck” 
will be bought at this office, No. 13 North William 
Street, at full price. 














DMPORTERS AND MANUFACTURERS OF 
GENTLEMEN’ § HATS 
174 Fifth Ave., 


Between 22d & 23rd Streets, 
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a. L. DE VENOGE, S 
us 41 South William Street, New York. = 
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Merchants and Grocers. 





Cheapest Book-Store in the World. 


175672 NEW and OLD Standard WORKS in Every 
Department of Literature. Almost given away, Mammoth 
Catalogue free. Books bought. 


LEGSGGAT BROSG., 
3 BEEKMAN ST., Opp. Post Office, N. Y. 


NICOLL, The Tailor, 


139—149 Bowery. 





DASEES 00 Ces .0 ccc ccctccecendapoetasoeete .....3.00 to $10.00 
lg SO ee $12.00 to $40.00 
OVERCOATS to order... 20. .cceceeeeeeeee eee $12.00 upward 








PUCK'’S | 
ALMANAG) 3 
FOR 1878. 


THE MOST REMARKABLE 
EVER PRINTED. 








CONTAINING :— 


(But why should the contents 
be thus publicly exposed ?) 


Price, 15 Cents. 


FOR SALE EVERYWHERE, 











f4 our ‘*AMERICA” Exrra Dry. 





As the firm of AuG, MARSHALL & Co. manu- 
facture and sell Champagne, bearing a label which 
has been made to closely resemble ours, by using 
the word **Ameriean,’’? while our brand is 
** AMERICA’? Extra Dry, and we have been 
informed that this firm sells and offers for sale 
their Champagne as our wine, we desire to notify 
our customers and the public that it is an entirely 
different Champagne, and that we have no con- 
nection with that firm. We do not object to fair 
competition, but are opposed to an imitation of 
our brand, and the sale of an inferior article which 
4 would tend to injure the excellent reputation of 








A. WERNER & CO., 308 Broadway, N. Y 








PATENT COVERS FOR FILING PUCK. 


PRICE $1.00 EACH. 


FOR SALE AT “PUCK” OFFICE, 
13 North William Street, New York. 





BACK NUMBERS OF PUCK 


CAN BE SUPPLIED ON DEMAND. 


ADDRESS, 


Willmer & Rogers News Co., 


31 Beekman Street, 
New York. 


OR, Publishers ‘*Puck”’ 


13 North William Street, 
New York. 
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HOW THE LANDLORD'S SENT THEM HOME. 
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